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TEMPLE BAR. 


OCTOBER, 1900. 


foes in Law. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


“God be with you; let us meet as little as we can!” 


Cuapter LY. 


E missed the vicar,” says Mr. Trent at luncheon. “I 
hope he will be back by next Sunday.” 

His sister glances at him apprehensively. With all his air of 
detachment during the sermon, is it possible that he had listened 
and understood ? He goes on placidly eating and commenting. 

“ Randal did not give us a very favourable specimen of his 
powers this morning, did he? But, of course, he had to get it 
up in a hurry, and under the circumstances one ought not to be 
hard upon him.” 

Again she looks at him in nervous doubt. To which set of 
circumstances does he allude—the sudden call upon the curate’s 
oratory or the state of his affections? A slight smile determines 
the point, and makes the listener feel an indignation which the 
presence of the servants in the room compel her to bottle, and 
thereby intensify. They are no sooner gone than her ire finds 
vent in words. 

“T should have thought that at this moment you were the last 
person who had a right to laugh at him.” 

He looks up, grave at once. “Are our cases quite parallel: 
ones? I can keep a wife.” 

“So can he, perhaps, if he chooses one who does not care about 
much keeping.” 

The words frighten her as soon as they are uttered. Do not 
they seem to reflect by contrast on her brother’s choice? But, 
with his usual wise slowness to notice missiles, whether brickbats 
or pellets, which, if aimed at, do not hit him, he passes her retort 
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by. No offence for himself tinges the affectionate fear for her 
written all over his broad face. 

“You do not look as if you were joking; but you cannot be 
serious ! ” 

“ Cannot I?” 

Her answer so deepens the alarm in his look that she perversely 
expands her theme. 

“Though I have been luxuriously brought up, I am not 
naturally luxurious. I could live decently upon a small income 
with a person I——” “ Loved,” she was going to say, but the verb 
refuses to produce itself. 

“ With a person you——” 

“ With a person I—I got on well with.” 

The excessive baldness of her climax relaxes the tension of his 
face into a slight smile. 

“Tf you have no better reason than that to give for leaving 
ag 

“ Have not you filled my place?” 

He glances round the large room with an expression of per- 
turbed surprise ruffling his deep placidity. 

“Ts not there room enough for you both ?” 

She has often felt tried by her brother’s limitations. His 
present inability to see the gigantic object that blocks her own 
vision lands her in helpless silence. 

“Tf I had ten wives it would make no difference. This is your 
home until you marry.” 

“T shall never——” 

The formula has sprung mechanically to her lips for so long 
that now it has nearly reappeared before she remembers that it 
has lost all its meaning. 

“ Well, then, till you die.” 

She knows it is not true; yet this evidence of how little she 
is ousted from his strong heart soothes her soreness. 

“ Have you broken it to Miss Kergouet?” 

“There was no question of breaking. You ‘break’ only bad 
news.” 

“ How did she take it? What did she say ?” 

He leans back his head, and looks up as one who would 
rapturously recover an utterance issued from the skies. 

‘She said, ‘ The more the merrier!’” - 

Miss Trent shudders. The more the merrier! That means that 
henceforth she herself is to be only one of the Comus rout 
that are rushing with lewd pipes and cymbals to invade the 
immemorial quiet of her home! But for the outrage of the 
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morning’s sermon, what a holy, happy spot the lodging over the 
cheesemonger’s would now appear! As it is, wherever she looks 
abroad there is nothing but blackness. 

While the days go on relentlessly towards her doom, the Comus 
rout looms larger and the pulpit insult less. She has abstained 
from evening church on the fateful Sunday, and avoided the 
village and the haunts most frequented by Chevening on the 
following day. Her pains are apparently superfluous, since he 
makes no effort to see, nor does he write, to her. 

By Saturday the agitation of her own mind and the conscious- 
ness of her foreboding as to the state of his are more than she can 
bear, and on the afternoon of that day she drives her little pony- 
cart through the brooding vapour and copper and orange glories 
of the park to the Vicarage, hoping to combine the gaining some 
news of the object of her misgiving with the necessary visit of 
condolence on the death of the vicar’s mother. She meets the 
vicar himself, as she turns in at the gate, and he escorts her into 
the house, apologizing as he does so for his wife’s absence. 

“She has a headache—one of her worst.” 

He says it with a melancholy pride. Each of us has his or her 
pet glory, and Mr. Taylor, though the meekest of men and 
lowliest of Christians, finds his in the unsurpassable ferocity of 
his wife’s sick-headaches. 

“T am so sorry! I-only came in just to say how much I 
sympathize—how grieved I was to hear of your loss.” 

“Thank you.” 

“T scarcely expected that you would be back yet.” 

He sighs patiently. “It would certainly have been more 
convenient to me to prolong my absence over to-morrow, as I had, 
of course, a good deal of business to transact in connection with 
my dear mother’s affairs; but I had a letter from Chevening, 
written evidently in such a state of mental distress, and repre- 
senting his need for immediate change as so urgent that I thought 
it best to return.” 

This explanation, though given without any parade of com- 
plaint, reduces the condoling visitor to a wide-eyed silence. Shock 
at the utter selfishness of her lover’s action has time to subside, 
or perhaps rather to deepen into dread misgiving as to the con- 
dition of a mind which can so forget the charities, and even 
humanities of life before she asks without flagrant faltering— 

“Ts he gone?” 

“He went this morning. At the last moment he seemed 
reluctant, and offered to take all the services for me to-morrow, 
but I insisted on his getting away at once. To tell you the 
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truth, I thought he was on the verge of a complete nervous 
breakdown ! ” 

The good man’s eyes are fixed upon Miss Trent, as eyes 
naturally rest on an object immediately before them, but to her 
guilty consciousness there is meaning and condemnation in their 

Ze. 
. “Indeed? It is rather hard upon you—just now, too.” 

“Oh, I dare say work is the best thing for me; and he would 
not have been any help to me in his present state.” 

The visitor receives this last unintended arrow full in her 
breast, and its sting makes her tighten her lips and throw her 
eyes on the Art Kidder that carpets the Vicarage drawing- 
room. 

“He has never been quite in his element here,” pursues the 
vicar, with a rather distressed wrinkle on his forehead. ‘‘ He has 
always felt himself thrown away. With his gift——” 

Mr. Taylor pauses in surprise at the slight contortion which, 
at the mention of his curate’s endowment, passes over his guest’s 
features ; but, thinking he must have been mistaken, presently 
goes on— 

“The way in which he has filled the church is nothing less than 
phenomenal!” 

There is a slightly rueful, if quite unenvious accent in the 
utterance of this tribute ; yet he manfully adds to it— 

“The number of communicants, too, is greatly increased.” 

Lettice lifts her head, the reverent pride in her priestly 
conquest, which had been her normal feeling, beginning to revive. 

“ And yet he thinks that he has little effect or influence in the 
parish !” . 

The tone expresses admiring incredulity, and the vicar is but 
human. 

“Tt is chiefly strangers—the people who come out of Stanway 
and Bradling to hear him—naming two adjacent manufacturing 
towns—who are most impressed by him; but”—conscious of, 
and instantly repentant for something unhandsome in the turn of 
the phrase—“it is undoubtedly a great gift, a very valuable 
gift.” 

Before Miss Trent leaves the Vicarage she has ascertained that 
the knowledge of her brother’s engagement, and the consequent 
entire change of her own outlook on life, had not reached the 
curate before his departure. She does not know whether she is 
relieved or disappointed; relieved at not having at once to find 
new defensive weapons against him, the old ones having snapped 
in two, or disappointed at being no longer liable to the shock of 
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that assault which had given her the most pungent sensations, 
whether of pleasure or pain, that fate has yet afforded her. 

Life would be very flat without him, if it were not for that 
other subject of absorbing interest, which makes it so much worse 
than flat. Yet even with Miss Kergouet and her own soon-to-be- 
desecrated home for rivals, Mr. Chevening does not take a back 
seat in his lady’s mind. There are few of her waking, and not 
many of her sleeping, dreams from which he is wholly absent. 

Life with him would not be a bed of roses—poor, irritable, 
high-strung. Her bark would have no summer sea to sail on in 
his company. But what noble and elevating excitement there 
would be in breasting the storms and topping the waves together ! 
And how he loves her! ‘To him, at all events, she is indispens- 
able; there can be no mistake in this case as there was in that 
of her brother. He cannot do without her. Wonderful and awe- 
inspiring as is the fact, it is yet true that health and brain-power 
are failing him under the mere terror of not winning her. 
Deprived of her, he is a wreck. With her at his side, to what 
heights may he not soar! Her feelings do not always keep at 
this lofty level; but even at their lowest, the cheesemonger’s 
lodgings grow more and more to be regarded by her in the light 
of a desirable and even fragrant refuge. How much of this is 
due to the increasing bitterness that pinches her heart, as her 
span of possession of her old home rapidly dwindles, she does not 
ask herself. 

Wandering through the familiar rooms, pacing along the 
hallowed and haunted garden paths, she torments herself by 
trying to forecast with what monstrosities of bad taste and ill- 
breeding they will be disfigured. It is seldom that she can bring 
herself to frame a question as to the tastes or habits of the family 
into which she is so soon to be brought into such close relation- 
ship; but whenever she does so, the answer—very contrary to 
the utterer’s intention—sends them down a peg lower in her 
estimation. Her brother’s lessening communicativeness, though 
he always replies cheerfully and readily to her grudging queries, 
shows her that he is aware of this result. 

“T hope that Miss Kergouet will not think this too shabby,” 
she says one day, lifting her eyes to the fine old Chinese paper 
which covers the walls of the room in which they are sitting. 
“TI suppose she is sure to insist on the house being entirely 
refurnished.” 

“And J am sure that she is swre not to insist upon anything,” 
he answers, wisely laughing at what its owner is well aware is 
not a pleasantly turned phrase. “I dare say she will think a 
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little clean paint will not do us any harm, and there is no denying 
that we do need some freshing up.” 

His sister continues ruefully to regard the tall tree-trunks and 
branches, the gay flowers and gayer birds, whose beauties no 
picture is allowed to obscure; and, driven by that impulse to say 
a more disagreeable thing because one has already said a dis- 
agreeable one, she remarks— 

“ Well, I hope she will see her way to sparing this!” 

It is impossible to treat the observation as a joke; but the only 
indication Mr. Trent gives of not having relished it is that he 
presently takes up a book, and the rest of the evening is passed 
in silence. 

The full river of his blissful expansiveness has seemed nearly 
to wash away her heart ; yet when it dwindles to a thin streamlet 
under the parching influence of her want of sympathy, she tries 
to set it flowing again. On the morning after the Chinese-paper 
episode she obligingly attempts an amende. 

“You have never shown me Miss Kergouet’s photograph. I 
suppose you have got one?” 

“Yes.” 

He adds nothing to the monosyllable ; yet, to his sister’s ear, 
it plainly conveys that life in her absence would be impossible 
without such a stay. 

“ Will not you show it to me?” 

He hesitates for a second. ‘If you do not mind, I think not. 
To a person who does not know her, no photograph gives an idea 
of her; the colour, the life, the sparkle——” 

He breaks off, pulling himself up, as Lettice remorsefully 
divines, with a chilled recollection of her reception of former 
raptures. As her face falls, he adds with a rather uneasy kindli- 
ness— 

“You will not have long to wait before you see the original.” 

**So she tells me.” 

His look bespeaks pleased surprise. ‘She has written to 
you?” 

“Yes; in answer to a letter of congratulation I sent her a week 
ago.” 

If he perceives that this careful noting of the date of her own 
communication implies reproach at the tardiness of the rejoinder, 
he shows it only by an indulgent laugh. 

“She is always a most reluctant scribe.” 

Miss Trent draws a letter from her pocket. ‘“ Would you like 
to see it?” 

“Tf you do not mind showing it to me.” 
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She puts it into his hand, and watches him covertly while he 
reads it. To herself it had seemed a deplorable production—the 
hand-writing half-educated, the phrasing slipshod and vulgar, and 
one sentence disgraced by a flagrant fault in spelling. She knows 
exactly the spot on the second page where that slip occurs, and 
expects, half in dread, half in malicious anticipation, the look of 
shame and annoyance that will surely cross his features when he 
reaches it. 

But he has reached and passed it, with no sign of a cloud dim- 
ming his brilliant satisfaction, and it is with a distinct note of 
triumph that he gives the letter back. 

“ And she means every word she says!” 

The idea that her upstart supplanter’s expressions of pleasure 
in the prospect of their future relationship could possibly be in- 
sincere had never occurred to Lettice; and the suggestion ruffles 
her so much that she cannot resist shooting one shaft. 

“T suppose that Miss Kergouet has been educated chiefly in 
France?” 

“Yes; I believe that she speaks French quite as well as she 
does English.” 

“That would, no doubt, not be difficult,” is the sister’s inward 
comment; but her arrow having completely missed its mark, she 
prudently keeps the rest of her stock in her quiver for future use. 

She has not, after all, much opportunity for employing them, as 
—partly, perhaps, to avoid them, but chiefly through the waxing 
strength of the enchantment that binds him—her brother is less 
and less at home. 

And the little dark days draw in and in, draw on and on, 
galloping murkily to the now inevitable goal. Lettice has not 
realized how much hope she has nourished of some thunder-bolted 
God descending, some earth-splitting or flood-rising to avert the 
catastrophe, until the small details of preparation bring home to 
her that neither God nor man has any intention of interposing. 
Her last flicker of hope dies out on that day when she sees her 
bridesmaid’s dress laid out on the bed. 

“Tt does not look much like you ’m!” says the maid, hold- 
cheaply, picking up a scrap of the fabric between her finger 
and thumb. “ Will you try it on at dressing-time to-night?” 

“T will not try it on at all!” Then, noting a something too 
much of sympathy in her attendant’s eye, she adds shortly, 
“There is no need. It is sure to be all right! ” 

Only a week now parts her from the imminent calamity. 


“ Marie wants you to go down a day earlier than you propose,” 
her brother says that same evening. 
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“ As the wedding is on the 15th, will not it be soon enough for 
me to arrive on the 14th?” 

“Tf you do not mind, she wants you to come on the 13th.” 

“That we may have twenty-four hours in which to make 
acquaintance? Oh, certainly.” 

“It is not only that; she wants to have a sort of rehearsal of 
the ceremony in the church on the day before.” 

“A rehearsal in a church! That sounds rather——” 

“Theatrical,” she is going to say; but recollecting in time that 
an allusion to the ostensible profession with which the bride’s 
mother had coupled a less proclaimable one is scarcely judicious, 
she breaks off. It may be that his thought follows her, for a 
correction of the phrase follows more briskly than is the wont of 
his slow speech. 

“Rehearsal was not the right word. I ought not to have used 
it. She only wants just to practice the procession—you know, it 


is to be rather a big affair—so that there may be no hitch upon 
the 15th.” 


“T gee,” 





Cuapter V. 


TE 13th of December arrives, and the deposed sovereign leaves 
her home for the last time as its mistress. There has been 
nothing to break her fall—no previous dismantling, or even lesser 
alteration—since the master of the house has decided that all 
changes shall await the will of the new queen. The rooms 
through which Lettice walks, taking solemn good-bye, greet her 
with their familiar air of mellow gentlehood, unsuspicious of the 
red ruin that awaits them. 

“ But for the ‘rehearsal’ I might have had one more day,” she 
says to herself, an acrid tear stealing into either eye. 

As she advances on her journey, and the well-known stations 
of the often-travelled railway-line rapidly succeed each other, her 
express hurling itself past them, her regrets yield somewhat to a 
rueful curiosity. What will her first impression be—worse than 
what imagination has bodied forth? To be worse would be 
scarcely possible; yet to be better is, in the highest degree, im- 
probable. As so often before, but with even greater vividness of 
presentment, the personages of the drama into which she has been 
pitch-forked pass before her mind’s eye—the terrible protagonist, 
with her “little-milliner” prettiness, and her heart-breaking 
“sparkle,” probably desolatingly determined to be sisterly ; the 
blear-eyed old debauchee of a father; the elder brother, who is 
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“something” in a bank—she has never demeaned herself to 
inquire what—(he will probably end by robbing the till); the 
actress-sister, who needlessly veils her total obscurity on the stage 
by a nom-de-théatre ; and the background filled with a rabble of 
disorderly juveniles ! 

A journey to an unwelcome goal always seems brief; and 
Euston’s platform and line of expectant porters surprise her by 
their too-soon appearing. The drive across London, though her 
horse is slow and lame, is also over too soon; and Victoria—the 
very ante-chamber to the place of torment—reached before she 
had thought it possible. Here, at all events, she has the distrac- 
tion of an enforced change of idea. No lady’s maid who respects 
herself is ever known to arrive at a new place except genteelly 
labouring under a sick-headache; nor is Miss Trent’s any excep- 
tion to this golden rule. In humanely ministering to her suffer- 
ings, in propping her limp back with rugs, in arranging her with 
her face to the engine, and letting down the window of the 
railway-carriage to give her air, Lettice, for a few moments, 
forgets the abhorred goal at which that railway-carriage is to 
land her. 

She is congratulating herself on having the compartment to 
herself and her invalid, when, the guard’s whistle having already 
blown, and the train on the very edge of movement, a breathless 
porter, staggering under the load of countless parcels, small and 
great, flings open the door, and a young lady vaults in. The 
laden porter follows; and by the time that her packages are piled 
in the netting and under and over the three available seats the 
train is in quickish motion, and Lettice catches her breath as the 
man jumps dangerously out. 

The intruder gives a sigh of relief at her accomplished feat, 
clears her own seat of some “ unconsidered trifles” that encumber 
it, and is about to settle down in her corner, when her eye falls 
on the open window. In a second she is across the carriage, 
and, with an airy “ You don’t mind?” begins to pull up the sash. 

Lettice lays her hand decisively upon the top. “Excuse me, 
but this poor woman is ill. She must have air.” 

“Air! On the 13th of December?” 

“It is milder than many days in April; and, in the case of a 
sick-headache ——” 

“Sick-headaches ought to have reserved carriages!” retorts 
the young lady, half-laughing, yet with undeniable rudeness. 
But she does not insist, and confines her protest to rolling her- 


self up like a hedgehog in her wraps, and ostentatiously closing 
her own ventilator. 
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Lettice shoots a glance of wondering indignation at such dis- 
courtesy; and the wonder, if not the indignation, deepens as she 
realizes the extreme youth and attractiveness of the criminal. By 
her look she cannot have reached twenty years; and her pretti- 
ness is of that decided and excessive kind concerning which there 
can be no two opinions. A beauty she undoubtedly is; a lady, 
despite her behaviour, she may be, though not inevitably so. Her 
dress, in its gay inexpensiveness, hints of a doubtful fatherhood 
between France and Bohemia. She meets Miss Trent’s look with 
one of frank ill-humour and defiance, under which there yet 
seems to lurk an indication to laugh—of repentance or remorse 
not a trace. 

No further verbal amenities pass during the half-hour which 
elapses before Wimbledon is reached; and at that station Miss 
Trent’s attention is too entirely occupied in propping her flaccid 
maid and looking after her own luggage for her to lay much 
stress on the fact that her fellow-traveller is also getting 
out. 

With the help of a porter, Lettice has hoisted the sufferer, who 
has given way with the completeness common to her class, into 
a fly, and is telling the address to a cabman—Acacia Lodge, St. 
Luke’s Road—when she is aware of her adversary once more at 
her elbow. No sooner have the words left her lips, than, to her 
great surprise, she sees the latter coming up to her with out- 
stretched hand and a radiant smile. 

“You must be Lettice?” 

The revelation—and yet why had not she guessed it all along ? 
—is too sudden; and fora moment the offered fingers in their 
very time-worn Suede Blove remain untaken, and Lettice stands, 
one solid block of ice. Then she bethinks herself, though the 
remembrance of the recent incivility and the shock of the present 
discovery are too potent to allow of her concocting much ofa 
smile to accompany her stiff little sentence. 

** And you are Miss Kergouet ?” 

The formality of the phrase, following upon the glibness with 
which her own Christian name has been pronounced, cannot be 
looked upon as other than a snub; but the bride-elect, if she takes 
her revenge, takes it gaily. 

“Tam; but I shall not be for long.” 

She laughs; and for a moment they stand taking stock of each 
other. 

“T cannot think why I did not guess it,” says Miss Trent, in a 
chilly, low key, “for you are almost exactly what I expected.” 

Since the idea of her future sister-in-law has been derived wholly 
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from the rhapsodies of the besotted lover, this might pass muster 
as a compliment; but it does not convey the impression of one. 

“My photographs do not give much idea of me.” 

In the mouth of one less lovely the words might sound fatuous ; 
but it would be so very difficult for Miss Kergouet to think herself 
prettier than she is, that in her it is only a plain statement of 
fact. 

“My brother has never shown me your photograph.” 

The other gives a little shrug. ‘That was unlucky as it turns 
out!” Then with a slight laugh that might mean to be pro- 
pitiatory—“I dare say we shall go on better than we began. 
Jim ought to have told me how very fond of air you are.” 

The accusation is not a grave one, and yet there is something 
in the turn of the phrase that irritates inexpressibly her to whom 
it is addressed; the tone of rather fault-finding ownership in 
which she alludes to her fiancé not the least. Nothing can be 
stiffer than her rejoinder. 

“Tt was a case of common humanity.” 

The implication that the quality alluded to has not been 
displayed by her interlocutor is so unmistakable that the latter 
can’t avoid grasping it. She looks thoroughly surprised. 

“Maids are always sick travelling,” she rejoins with a large 
generality—at least, so I am told, for I never had one of my 
own, and I always say what comes uppermost.” 

Miss Trent receives this announcement in freezing silence, and 
puts her foot on the step of her cab. 

“T will not offer to join you,” cries the other, jauntily signalling 
toa hansom; “there would not be room for my packages and 
yours ”—with a smilingly malicious glance at the maid collapsed 
in a corner of the four-wheeler. “A bientét.” 

“She is much worse than I expected. I did not think it 
possible, but she is. And Jim expects me to live with her!” 

This is the cheerful turn to which Lettice’s reflections are set 
during her half-mile drive. One of her apprehensions has, at 
least, not been realized, that of the exaggerated sisterly tender- 
ness which she has dreaded having to endure. She smiles wrath- 
fully. It is for insolence and incivility, on the contrary, that she 
should have braced herself. 

Her adversary receives her on the doorstep of a smallish 
commonplace villa, with apparently not the slightest remem- 
brance of their past brush to mar the easy cheerfulness of her 
welcome. 

“Tam afraid you will find us rather topsy-turvy—that we 
always are—but more topsy-turvy than usual with the prepara- 
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tions for this auspicious event; but, as I dare say I shall only be 
married once in my life, I was determined to have a splash 
wedding; and if you have not got many servants, that gives you 
a good deal to do.” 

She is walking along as she talks, and the end of her sentence 
ushers the guest into a drawing-room, the first glimpse of whose 
matchless disorder takes her breath away. It seems to excite 
some slight surprise, even in its mistress’s mind. 

“Those wretched children have been bear-fighting again,” she 
says in an explanatory key; “but I suppose I must not be very 
much down upon them, they are all so above themselves they 
scarcely know what they are doing.” 

“ Above themselves ?” 

“Yes, at being all together again; the four young ones only 
arrived from Paris on Saturday. Louis is at a lycée there, and 
the others have been staying at a pension, kept by a relative of 
dear mother’s, for lessons.” 

Miss Trent gives a stifled gasp; but it is not audibly that she 
puts the question— 

“ Lessons in what?” 

A few minutes later, to escape the suffocation of constraint to 
hide what she is undergoing, Lettice suggests being shown to 
her room, on the pretext of having her own unpacking to do; but 
her companion does not encourage the idea. 

“T assure you there is no hurry. Heaven knows when we 
shall dine to-night, or ”—laughing—“ whether we shall have any 
dinner at all.” 

A moment later, as the other makes no comment upon this 
encouraging statement, she adds— 

“No doubt Jim has told you that we do not keep very regular 
hours.” 

“No, I can’t say that my brother mentioned it.” 

“He does not seem to have been very communicative— poor old 
Jim !’—but he had always rather let somebody else do the talking 
for him, would not he?” 

Miss Trent shudders. “Jim,” is bad enough, difficult enough 
to hear without an irrational madness of protest, but “poor old 
Jim!” 

“He tried to reform us at first; but, on the contrary, we are 
on the high-road towards reforming him. * If any one is hungry 
or gets tired of waiting, there is alwaysa bit of cold beef, or a 
pate, or something on the sideboard, and he can go in and help 
himself.” 


It is all said without a trace of apology in the words or the light 
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high voice ; but one glint from the sparkling dark eyes—in sparkle 
as in everything else Lettice’s future relative far exceeds her 
worst forebodings—makes the latter ask herself whether there may 
not be a malicious intentional over-colouring in the awful map 
of Bohemia thus unrolled before her eyes. 

She answers in the same spirit, “ What a capital plan!” 

“T dare say we shall not sit down much before nine. Father 
can’t be back till late, nor Gabriel, either.” 

“ Gabriel!” 

“Yes, Gabriel. Has not Jim mentioned him, either ?” 

There is a faint echo of resentment in the nonchalance of her 
voice. 

“No, I can’t say that he has.” 

“H’m! Well, Gabriel is my eldest brother, and the pick of 
the basket.” 

She says it defiantly, and there is challenge in her eye. 

Miss Trent does not take up the gage—a horrible speculation 
as to whether the pick of the basket will feel himself entitled to 
make free with her Christian name and how she shall stop him 
paralyzing utterance. 

“You will be all together for the last time,” she says presently, 
forcing utterance and a friendly smile. 

The other lifts her beautifully drawn eyebrows. 

“For the last time here, perhaps.” And her future sister- 
in-law takes in with a sinking heart the not obscure implica- 
tion. 

Miss Kergouet goes on. “ And, of course, Esmeralda can’t get 
back to dinner.” 

“ Esme—— ” 

“Esmeralda, my eldest sister. Do you mean to say that 
Jim has never mentioned her? Well, I must say that he does 
not seem to have been very forthcoming about his future rela- 
tives!” 

She ends with a laugh that, though pretty and rippling, is not 
quite good-humoured. 

“He has spoken of her several times,’ rejoins Lettice, 
with a guilty consciousness of how often her own ungovernable 
distaste to the topic has dammed the current of her brother’s 
confidences; “but I am afraid I had forgotten that her name 
was——_ ” 

“Esmeralda. She was named after dear mother. Her theatrical 
name—perhaps you are not aware that she is on the stage” (with 
a fine hint of irony at ignorance so unlikely)—“ her theatrical 
name is Miss Poppy Delafield.” 
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“T do not think ”—with a lofty politeness—“ that I have ever 
had the pleasure of seeing her.” 

“Then you cannot have been at the Popularity lately,” cries 
the other, her lovely eyes shining like angry jewels, “or you could 
not have failed to notice her.” 

“ Miss Poppy Delafield! No; it is very stupid of me, but I am 
afraid I can’t recall her.” 

“Oh, her name is not on the bills!” retorts Miss Poppy’s cham- 
pion, with ostentatious carelessness, as if in the case of so great an 
artist such a detail were supererogatory. “She has a walk on in 
A Woman’s Danger, but ske is getting on splendidly all the 
same.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“T should have gone on the stage too if Jim had not over- 
persuaded me into marrying him. I told him at the time that I 
did not think he realized what a sacrifice I was making for him: 
but at all events I have rubbed it well in since.” 

The camel’s back breaks. “I think, if you do not mind, I will 
go to my room.” 

Miss Kergouet acquiesces nonchalantly, and having inducted 
her guest into the desired bower, leaves her with an equally 
nonchalant explanation that the room is Esmeralda’s, that it is 
not improbable that a good deal of her raiment may still be lurking 
there, as well as stray articles of her own trousseau; but that on 
occasions of this kind one must be prepared to rough it a 
little. 

The shutting of the door tells Lettice that the infinitely desired 
solitude is attained; but at first she does not seem to know how 
to use the precious boop. She stands in the middle of the room, 
with her arms hanging down by her sides, and her mouth shut 
tight like a box. Her life hitherto has given so little opening 
for the exercise of angry passions; her course has run so 
smoothly on the wheels of courteous good breeding, that she does 
not know how to deal with the congestion of rage and disgust that 
is suffocating her. Hardly conscious of what she is doing, she 
begins to repeat to herself, in a voice of quiet fury, the phrases 
that had broken down her self-command—“ over-persuaded me 
into marrying him,” “did not realize what a sacrifice I was 
making for him,” “have rubbed it well in since.” 

Pored over in repetition they sound even more monstrous than 
when airily shot out of the mouth whose curved red loveliness fails 
to win their pardon. 

“Tnsufferable little upstart! When she ought to be grovelling 
on her knees, thanking God that Jim should have stooped to her! 
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I will tell her so. She piques herself {on always saying what 


comes uppermost, I will pay her the compliment of imitating 
her.” 


* * * * * 

Somewhere about nine o’clock a gong, violently banged by an 
obviously amateur hand, which has apparently usurped the office 
of the butler, tells Miss Trent that the hybrid meal, not very 
confidently promised by the mistress of the house, is actually 
served, 

“T must keep myself in hand,” she says, with a farewell glance 
at her own rigid face in the glass; and so goes down, allowing 
herself no further delay. Arrived on the ground-floor landing, 
she looks in some uncertainty at the three or four pitch-pine doors 
that open upon it, doubtful as to which leads into the disorderly 
drawing-room, and afraid of incautiously finding herself in the 
sanctum of that as yet unknown horror the father of the family, 
or of tumbling into the embrace of the probably still more 
terrible—since a young vulgarian is a far worse thing than an old 
one—eldest son of the house. She is not long, however, in being 
enlightened, though the method in which the knowledge is 
brought to her is not perhaps quite what she would have chosen. 
A more careful look shows her that one of the doors is ajar, and 
through it she catches a glimpse of a muslin-clad figure standing 
before the fire; and which, though she cannot see the whole of it, 
is obviously entwined with that of an unseen man, upon whose 
shoulder its head is conjecturally laid. 

Lettice hesitates. Jim must have arrived. Will he bless her 
for breaking in upon the privacy of his ecstatic greeting? That 
moment’s vacillation is Miss Trent’s undoing. Through the half- 
open door the high, piercing, clear voice whose utterances have 
hitherto so very much displeased her is heard in the accents of 
lamentation and complaint that yet have a whiff of laughter about 
them. 

“She is much worse than I expected, and I have got to live 
with her for ever and ever and ever! Pretty? Not in the least. 
Poor old Jim in petticoats.” 

The listener stands petrified: certainly with no wish for 
farther eavesdropping, but turned to stone by the shock of what 
she has heard. Yet it is her very own phrase that is returned 
upon her, “Much worse than 1 had expected!” And to whom is 
the confidence made? Not to Jim, since he would not need to 
be told that she is not pretty—that she is “poor old Jim in 
petticoats.” 


Whoever the man may be, it is impossible for her to go in and 
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ascertain—physically impossible that, in the face of what she has 
just heard, she should present herself to the person whose 
unvarnished opinion of her has just reached her tingling ears. 
She turns, and runs upstairs again; but before she can reach her 
own room finds herself on the landing all but in collision with a 
figure hastily issuing from another. They jump apart. 

“TI beg ten thousand pardons. Miss Trent?” 

“Yes.” 

For a moment both are too much taken aback to speak; but a 
single glance has explained to Lettice that the tall spare personage 
against whom she has cannoned, with his half-youthful air of ea- 
belhomme and smart soldier, must be the master of the house. It 
was not, then, to her parent that Miss Kergouet had been detailing 
her woes. 

The parent holds out his hand, but the action is marked by 
that uncertainty and diffidence which had been so conspicuously 
absent from his daughter's manner ; and the guest at once thinks 
of the cloud which in her mind has always enveloped him, and 
from which indeed he is no more separable in her thoughts than 
is Jupiter from his thunder-bolt or Venus from her cestus. The 
sense of his obvious want of ease and the consciousness of its cause, 
restores her to self-possession. 

“TI heard a gong,” she says, “and supposed——” 

“Of course, naturally,” he breaks in nervously. “It was one 
of the girls who sounded it. Of course she had no business; but 
they are in such spirits—quite out of hand to-night.” 

The thought of the cause which has driven the cadets of 
Kergouet to let out their exuberant joy in beating tom-toms like 
savages, stiffens Miss Trent’s muscles. 

“Perhaps I am too early?” she says, with a not-consciously 
ironical look at a cuckoo clock on the stairs, which, however, 
refuses to incriminate its owner by the simple method of not going. 
“Miss Kergouet told me that you were not very strict about 
hours.” 

Something—perhaps the formality of the “ Miss Kergouet ”— 
seems to heighten her companion’s discomfort. 

“On the contrary, it is we who are late. I ought to apologize! 
I am afraid we are incorrigible.” 

He concludes his sentence by a deprecating offer to show her 
the way, and precedes her down the stairs, ejaculating as he goes 
expressions of pleasure at her arrival, and nervous assertions of 
Marie’s eagerness to make her acquaintance. 
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Carter VI. 


ProtectepD by the wgis of her host’s company, Lettice does really 
enter the drawing-room this time, and the two young women, who 
have at least agreed in one thing—identity in the expression of 
their reciprocal dislike—stand once again in each other’s presence. 
But the awkwardness of the meeting for Miss Trent is much 
lessened by the fact that the room is now full of figures, and the 
noise of several ungoverned voices out-shouting each other. 

For a moment or two the new-comer cannot quite distinguish 
which of the closely linked loud group could have been the bride’s 
confidant, so deeply is he imbedded in a circle of younger brothers 
and sisters, who evidently see him for the first time since their 
arrival from Paris. But though Marie has to a certain extent 
yielded to the superior claims upon him of her juniors, she has not 
quite loosed her hold, but has her hand still passed through his 
arm. 

A little shifting of the figures reveals that the object of so much 
attention must be the nonpareil elder brother Gabriel of his sister’s 
hymn of praise, the “something in a bank” of her own hold- 
cheap classification. The group melts, and its component parts 
are piloted to her with anxious politeness by their parent. 

“T think that these children have not as yet the pleasure of 
knowing you. This is Gabriel, these are Muriel and Sybil, this is 
Louis, and this little fellow is Frank.” 

The introduction is immediately followed by the rapid advance 
upon the guest of two tall half-grown girls, who, without the 
slightest hesitation, and much to her discomfiture, each imprint 
upon her cheek a hard smacking kiss; a muffish-looking un- 
English lad, with his hair en brosse, lays a salute upon her hand, 
and the infant Frank, a child of five or six, whose entrance into 
life must—as Miss Trent instantly decides—have been coincident 
with his mother’s exit from it, extends to her a hand sticky with 
much chocolate. The elder brother contents himself with a bow. 

“T suppose we may as well go into dinner,” says the young 
hostess, nonchalantly throwing the suggestion at the guest. 
“The gong meant nothing, it was Syb who sounded it; but we 
never have things announced. Of course”—to her father—“ we 
will not wait for ‘The Freak.’” 

“Who is The Freak ?” asks Lettice of her host a minute later, 
when, having crossed the passage on his arm, she finds herself 
sitting beside him at the dinner-table. 


The question is the first outcome of a desperate resolve to keep 
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herself in hand and be agreeable, but the person to whom it is 
addressed seems to receive it with hesitating embarrassment. 

“Tt is only a silly joke of Marie’s, really not worth explaining.” 

But, unfortunately, Marie has overheard. Down the table come 
her ringing accents. 

“ Jim is ‘The Freak.’ I took him{to Barnum’s one day, and he 
is so exactly like one of the fat men there that I have called him 
‘The Freak’ ever since.” 

Miss Trent had asked for the explanation, so cannot complain 
at having got it; yet its unparalleledfimpertinence staggers her 
so much that she has only just presence of mind left to turn her 
blazing eyes upon her own plate, but not before they had met 
those of the young man absurdly called Gabriel. If he were a 
member of any other family she would say that his expressed 
a respectful compassion, but it is impossible that so delicate a 
sentiment can emanate from one of this rabble rout. 

No awkward silence follows Miss} Kergouet’s exegesis of her 
pleasantry, since silence and the younger Miss Kergouets cannot 
co-exist. They usurp the conversation, noisily relating their 
Parisian experiences, contradicting each other freely, and only 
uniting to “sit upon” the flaccid Louis, and pamper with un- 
wholesome delicacies the little spoilt Frank. As to appetites like 
ogres they unite voices like steam-whistles, the rest of the 
company are relieved of the necessity of speech. 

Marie has with Bohemian ease put both her elbows on the 
table, and leaning one cheek against her knitted hands is carrying 
on an eager conversation with her eldest brother. Her high- 
pitched voice is tamed to almost a whisper, and she makes no 
more effort to mitigate the din around her than she would to stop 
a thunderstorm that had broken over the house. 

There being no call upon Lettice’s tongue, and the viands 
presented to her offering no great attraction to her palate, 
Miss Trent gives her eyes free play, and scans with no lenient 
glance the family which—since it is clear that he who espouses 
one Kergouet espouses all—her brother is in forty-eight hours to 
wed. It is impossible to deny that good looks have been dealt 
out to them with no grudging hand, to Marie most lavishly, to 
Gabriel perhaps least. 

Having made the circuit of the family, she begins again with 
him. Yes, he is certainly the least regularly handsome of them, 
and yet if she had to decide which among these detestable faces 
were to force themselves upon her daily life, she would choose his. 
It has not the self-willed insolence of Marie’s, nor the impudent 
aplomb of the younger sisters. In fact, she is not quite sure that 
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a slight skirt of the family cloud—the cloud in which they ought 
all to be enwrapped, and from which most of them are so brazenly 
free—does not lie across his features. His eyes are not shifty 
like his father’s; they had met her own full and direct upon their 
first introduction, though they have never strayed towards her 
since, nor has his manner the uneasy obsequiousness of his parent’s, 
and yet 

“Tam afraid you find us rather noisy,” says her host, breaking 
in upon her observations in that deprecatory tone which she has 
already charitably docketed as “servile.” 

He looks at her out of the corner of his eye—the eye of a re- 
formed viveur, which, however sincere and long-established the 
reformation, never fails to tell ill-natured tales. The poor man 
has no new sins to conceal, and his askance look is due only to 
the fact that she frightens him very much indeed. Also an 
experience stretching over many years and showing you the 
majority of your acquaintance invariably occupied by some object 
in the opposite hedge when they meet you in the road, does not 
conduce to making you bold-faced. 

“To anyone not used to a large family, I fear we must seem 
rather overpowering.” 

“ We are—we have been a very humdrum little household, my 
brother and I,” replies she, not able to induce her tongue to frame 
the monosyllable “Jim.” “Ah, here he is!” 

A smile of relief and affectionate pleasure breaks over her face, 
giving scope to the only one of the Kergouet family who is at 
leisure for the observation to notice what a wide range of ex- 
pression she can exhibit, and what very pretty teeth her hitherto 
pinched lips have hidden. She stretches out her hand to the 
hasty figure who must pass her to get to its vacant place beside 
the hostess, but it does not even perceive her. It is the first time 
that the fact has teen brought home to her that henceforth she 
will be practically invisible to her brother. She draws back her 
hand, but not before she is aware that the same member of the 
femily who had observed its goirg out is aware of its ignominious 
retreat. 

Marie flings her left hand to her lover nonchalantly, and 
says— 

“Do not apologize. You know that there is nothing in the 
world I hate so much as punctuality. These are the children ”— 
waving her other hand round the table. 

At once four chairs are pushed back, and the innocents alluded 
to precipitate themselves upon their future brother-in-law. The 
girls lead the way, and kiss him as smackingly and with as matter- 
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of-fact an absence of hesitation as they had done his sister. He 
must be taken aback, in fact, he reddens a little, yet there is no 
evidence that he dislikes the assault. 

His metamorphosis is even more complete than Lettice had 
known it to be. The dinner is brought back for him in tepid in- 
stalments, of whose unappetizingness he appears as unaware as he 
is of everything else that is not Marie. The latter has resumed her 
eager talk with her brother, despite what Miss Trent has to admit 
to herself are the persevering efforts of the young man to turn 
her eloquence into that channel to which it now rightly belongs. 
He does not succeed ; but it is probably due to him that she now 
and then throws a word, or an eye-flash, or a pat on the coat- 
sleeve to her neglected lover. The latter acquiesces with un- 
clouded good humour, and there is not the faintest shadow on the 
face he presents to his sister when he takes the vacant seat on 
the sofa beside her—a seat upon which there cannot be said to be 
much run—in the drawing-room after dinner. 

“Well?” 

The monosyllable is perfectly understood by both to be only a 
bid for the praise he is greedy to hear. Yet all she answers is 
another “ Well?” 

.. He has to dot his i’s. “Is she like what you expected ?” 

“ Exactly, only more so.” 

She has taken pains with her tone, and apparently with success, 
for he rejoins warmly — 

“T knew that it would be all right when once you saw her.” 

To agree in so erroneous a conclusion or to demonstrate its 
falsity are equally impossible ; so she embarks on another branch 
of the subject. * 

“She seems very fond of her own family.” 

“Wrapped up in them! It is wonderfully pretty to see her 
with them, isn’t it? They are very attractive ?”—an inflection 
of anxious asking. “I had not seen the children before.” 

“No?” 

“ They will wake us up, won’t they?” 

“ Are they to—to live at Trent ?” 

“No, not live ; of course, they will be at school, but they are 
to spend their holidays with us. I promised her that she should 
not be parted from them altogether. It would have broken her 
heart.” . 

“Yes?” 

“ And it will be a good thing for us, too, to have a little more 
life about the house ; we have been a bit sleepy, haven’t we?” 

She does not answer, not from ill-temper, but from heart- 
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fullness. She had imagined herself to have modelled their life so 
exactly upon his likings. 

“ Ah, they are singing that capital thing out of The Ripping 
Girl,” as a well-known music-hall song of the moment comes, 
wafted by the conjoined lung and voice power of the whole 
Kergouet family, from the back drawing-room— 


“Oh, why was I left in the cart?” 


(humming delightedly). 
A moment later, unable to resist a fascination as strong as that 
of — 
“My mother Circe and the sirens three 
Among the flowery-kirtled Naiades,” 


he flies to join the vocal band. 

Little inclination as she has to do so, Lettice feels that for the 
sake of appearances she must follow his example, and has half 
risen to do so when through the plushette portizre she sees the 
heir of the Kergouets advancing to her rescue. 

“T would not, if I were you,” he says, answering her intention. 
“You will be better here—a little further from our din.” 

She reseats herself. Of course he will think it necessary to sit 
down by her; but, after all, it is the least of two evils, and 
she can keep him at a proper distance. And as to talk, the 
clamour from the next room has changed into a confused bawling. 
In the elation of her spirits the terrible Sybil is proceeding to 
demonstrate how well she can play the piano by sitting upon it, 
and is being noisily hauled off the keys by other members of her 
family. It needs an excursion on the part of the elder brother to 
quell the raging bear-fight. He returns victorious, and apparently 
not at all ruffled; but there is nothing like habit. 

“We are not always as bad as this; to-night it is a sort of 
Bump supper.” 

“‘ Because you are Head of the River?” 

The form her rejoinder takes is caused only by an impulse to 
show that she is up in Oxford phraseology ; but the moment the 
words are out of her mouth she sees the cynical irony of the 
interpretation they may bear. Is it her fancy that he gives a 
slight start ? 

“T dare say you will understand that if we were not in such 
very high spirits, we might be in very low ones.” 

“Why?” 

“We are very glad that you should have her”—glancing 
towards the piano—*‘but we can hardly be said to be glad to 
lose her.” 
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Even Miss Trent can find nothing servile in this remark, nor do 
either words or tune betray any consciousness of the magnificence 
of the bargain struck by the Kergouet family. An indistinct 
sense of apprehension that she will not be able to despise him 
with as comfortable a completeness as she does his father makes 
curt her next speech. 

“You will doubtless still see a great deal of her.” 

“That is not quite the same thing as living together.” 

This is indisputable. 

‘ And personally I shall not see a great deal of her, as I have 
only a month’s holiday in the year.” 

That he has divined Lettice’s attitude of mind towards his 
family is conveyed by his telling her the fact in a tone which 
shows that he thinks he is giving her a welcome piece of informa- 
tion. Her drooping brow clears but little, yet he pursues in the 
same strain. 

“Esmeralda—she is my eldest sister—is very much tied by her 
profession, she is not often free; the children have other relations 
who will want them for a good part of their holidays; and my 
father scarcely ever pays visits.” 

In the watches of the subsequent night, Miss Trent asks herself 
with uneasy astonishment what could have prompted her to do it ; 
bat at this point, having hitherto been sitting looking unfriendlily 
straight before her, she turns her whole face suddenly upon the 
young man. 

“ Why are you telling me all this?” 

There is 2 moment’s pause, though something whispers her it is 
not of hesitation, on his part. 

“ Do you think that I need answer that question ?” 

She feels herself changing colour. “ Do not questions generally 
expect an answer?” 

“ Well, then, I did it to relieve your mind.” 

The response that she has insisted upon makes her extremely 
angry. He whom she had mentally determined to keep in his 
proper place, well at a distance, has evaded her guard, and got 
close up to her; though by no means in the way she had 
apprehended. 


He has done a worse thing still, for he has made her feel 
excessively small. 

“T suppose that Miss Kergouet-——” she begins, then pulls up 
short, recalling with confusion the means by which she has learnt 
her future sister-in-law’s opinion of her. 

He merely repeats, “ Miss Kergouet,” as if it were a lesson in 
dictation that she were giving him; but she divines the governed 
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indignation with which he receives the slight to his sister implied 
in the shirking of her Christian name. 

She replies unnecessarily to the guessed reproach. 

“You must remember that I have never seen her till to-day, 
and if you knew me you would understand that I do not easily 
grow intimate with people.” 

“ Without knowing you, I understand it.” 

She turns over in her angry mind whether this is not an 
impertinence ; but before she can decide he spea‘xs again. 

“ Marie has told me——” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

The red haste with which she interrupts him fills him with 
surprise. 

“ What do you know ?” 

But Lettice has lost her head. A hundred years ago she would 
have been said to “arch her neck.” In 1900 she merely pulls it 
out like a telescope. 

“IT know that, highly as her expectations were raised, she has 
found me far worse than she expected. Her voice is very clear, 
and I, unfortunately, was close to the door of the room where you 
were discussing me.” 

If her object were to put Kergouet out of countenance, she 
certainly succeeds; and yet somehow he stills seems to get the 
better of her. 


“T must return your question upon you. Why have you told 
me this?” 

“Thad no intention of telling you. I do not know why I have 
done so now. After all, you were not to blame. Yow are not 
responsible for your sister’s——” 

“Tam quite willing to be responsible for her.” 

They look at each other combatively, and yet with a contra- 
dictory sense of dawning reciprocal attraction. If he were not 
a Kergouet, I should like him for standing up for his sister, is the 
girl’s grudging thought ; and, How extremely objectionable she is 
making herself; but what did Marie mean by saying that she was 
not good-looking? is the no less unwilling reflection of the man. 

The once mere swelling mirth in the back room, though neither 
interlocutor is conscious of hearing it, fills up the stormful pause, 
and gives Lettice time to regain something of self-control. 

“It would have been better taste not to have mentioned it.” 

The proud humility of the admission affects him with a 
compunction so great that he himself feels it to be out of drawing. 
But he has the sense not to try to explain away the unexplainable, 
Yet he must manage to put something mollifying into his silence 
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for her neck—it is longer than is fashionable, but he likes it— 
begins to carry her head less inimically erect, and that head—oh 
that Marie’s hair were ever so exquisitely neat!—has something 
of a rueful droop. 

“We began badly. Without knowing who I was, she was very 
rude to me in the train.” 

“And you?” 

“cc I ? ” 

“ Were you rude too?” 

“She has told you that I was ?,” 

The unfashionable white column of her throat is going to fel} 
him again. 

“You answer my question by another.” 

“T was not rude. I had to protect my unfortunate maid ; but I 
was not rude! I am never rude! it would be contrary ‘to all 
the traditions of my family to be so.” 

“Yes?” 

There is no hint of unbelief in his monosyllable, nor any raising 
of an eyebrow; yet she knows that he is perfectly unconvinced 
of her immutable civility. 

“You imply that——” 

“T imply nothing. I am not fond of implications.” Miss Trent 
laughs angrily. ‘We are each singing our own praises rather 
absurdly.” 

He leans back against the sofa-cushions, with his hands knit 
behind his head, and gives a tired sigh. 

“She is overdone and run down, and sorry to leave us! but I 
suppose all that will not count for much with you. First 
impressions are everything, and you will go through life seeing 
her with your mind’s eye perpetually pulling up windows that 
you wish to put down.” 

Stated thus, the case for the prosecution seems a ludicrously 
bad one, and the prosecutor feels it. 

“You are determined to put me in the wrong.” 

“You are mistaken, I have no wish to put you in the wrong. 
I should like to put you in good humour with us all, if I only 
knew how—for Marie’s sake. 

She looks at him thoughtfully with a kindling cheek at that, 
and a series of blue comparisons with her eyes runs irrelevantly 
through his head. 

“Do you expect me to bully her very much?” 

“At first, perhaps, until you get used to her.” 

The honesty of his answer forbids her face to cool. 

“At first!” she repeats. “Well, there will be no at last. I 
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can relieve your mind, as you said just now that you wished to do 
mine. I am not going to live with them.” 

The joy she had expected to read in the face near her is less 
apparent than its surprise. 

“TI had understood differently. I thought that your brother 
refused to part with you.” 

“T am of age.” 

A pause. The master-spirit, and the master-lungs of Miss 
Sybil have again won the victory in the adjoining room, but this 
time her elder brother allows her to 


“Fill the air with barbarous dissonance” 


unreproved. 

“Marie has not an idea that she is turning you out.” 

“No; she thinks that she will have to live with me ‘for ever 
and ever and ever.’” 

The phrase is so apparent a quotation that it robs him of speech, 
and it is Miss Trent who resumes. 

* But she is not turning me out; I am turning myself out.” 

He looks at her with a compassion that all her raised quills 
cannot hinder. : 

“T wish it was not a law of nature that no one can laugh with- 
out making someone else cry.” 

Her eyes meet his in undisguised astonishment, and once again, 
as when he had seen her stretch an unregarded hand to her 
brother, he realizes their possibilities of gentleness. 

“ Are you trying to look at it from my point of view?” 

“T can do it without trying.” 

+. * * * * 

Worn out with the successive mortifications and disgusts of the 
day, wretchedly out of her element, seething with miserable wrath 
and death-wounded pride, it is no wonder that this shaft of 
sympathy from the heart of the enemy’s camp finishes off poor 
Miss Trent. A horrible fear assails her that in a moment 
irresistible tears will have mastered her. It is an untold relief to 
find that her companion is doing the one wise thing under the 
circumstances, and leaving her to herself. By the time that he 
returns with Marie in tow she is quite presentable, 

“Gabriel says that you are tired. He thinks that you would 
like to go to bed.” 

There is, at all events, no over-setting sympathy in the tone, 
and Miss Kergouet utters her sentence with a parrot-like air, 
which suggests dictation. 

“‘T am rather tired.” 
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“ Of course, you would not care to stay up and see Esmeralda ?” 

This query is not dictated. The form of it is rather hostile ; 
but there is an underlying incredulity in her own statement. 
Does that person exist who would not wish to stay up and see 
Esmeralda, fresh from the glories of her “ walk on”? 

Lettice hesitates. Shall she take the olive-branch, strange 
sport in vegetation as it is? The whole family, quiet for the 
moment, await her decision. Behind the sister’s untidy Bohemian 
brilliance she sees the brother’s eyes asking her to assent. That 
decides her. 

“Thank you; but I am afraid I am rather tired.” 

The girl turns away with an undisguised resentment in the 
whisk of her skirt, and Gabriel lights the guest’s candle in silence. 

Sometimes in after days she thinks that things might have been 
different if she had stayed up on that first night to see Esmeralda. 


Cuapter VII, 


Tuovau Lettice has declined to see Esmeralda, it is beyond the 
power of walls and doors to prevent her from hearing her. 
Very soon after leaving the company her ears tell her that the 
Popularity has restored the flower of its supers to her family ; and 
a voice of the same quality as Marie’s, only much more so—a very 
clarion of piercing soprano—henceforth dominates the general 
din, 

Esmeralda has evidently much to tell; and while she narrates, 
the rest of the rout check their mirth to listen. Even during the 
“Bump” supper that follows, when everybody talks at once, and 
which is prolonged well into the small hours, the new-comer’s 
voice finds its only real rival in Sybil’s. When at length a move 
is made bedwards, no one seems able to get further than the passage 
outside the guest’s door, where alarums and excursions continue 
to take place, and would be continuing still, but for the armed 
interposition of some one—Miss Trent has not much difficulty in 
guessing whom. This unseen deliverer, finding strenuous words 
and “ hushes” unavailing, is clearly driven to lifting, shoving, and 
pushing the members of his family into their several rooms, and 
locking them in. Protests from inside, prettily set off by kicks on 
the panels, make night lively yet a while longer; and then at last 
silence falls. ; 

Lettice is awoke by her maid, who, recovered and disdainful, 
apologizes for the lateness of her morning tea. 

“T could not get it before. There was nobody about. I never 
saw such a place. You can’t.get anything.” 
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“Tt is not of the least consequence.” 

“T asked what hour breakfast was at, and they laughed and 
said there never was any particular hour for anything here; that 
everybody had it just when they liked in their bedrooms.” 

“Tt does not in the least matter.” 

“The ladies and the young gentlemen are all running about 
the passages in their night-gowns. I met the one that came 
last night—she is an actress, isn’t she ?—close to your door.” 

The prevalent enthusiasm for the drama has not penetrated to 
the steward’s room at Trent, and the tone is not one of admiration. 

“T suppose a wedding always upsets a household,” replies her 
mistress, driven grudgingly to the defence of the family; but 
not feeling able to keep up the tone, feigns sleep to avoid the 
necessity. 

When she leaves her room, an hour and a half later, the state 
of things is not materially changed from that protestingly indicated 
by her maid. The family is still pervading the passages, though 
the night-gowns of the servant’s heated fancy translate themselves 
into more or less rumpled peignoirs. The master of the house and 
his eldest son are the only two absent from the promenade concert. 

Esmeralda is one of the first to be met; and neither the con- 
sciousness of a fringe, still very much in bud, nor any bashfulness 
at the poor repair of her wrapper, impair the affectionate liveliness 
of her greeting. 

“We must introduce ourselves,” she cries, gaily, “I am 
Esmeralda, and you are——” The word “ Lettice” is evidently 
trembling on her lips, but something in the icy blue of the eye 
that meets her freezes it there, and she substitutes, “You are 
Jim’s sister, about whom he has raved so to us.” 

The ludicrous misapplication of such a verb to her tongue- 
tied brother calls up a frosty smile, which sets Esmeralda going 
again. 

“T was so disappointed not to see you last night, but they told 
me you were tired. I hope we did not disturb you much. We 
tried to make as little noise as we could.” 

A grotesque wonder as to what the Kergouet notion of noise 
must be runs through Miss Trent’s brain, and perhaps relaxes her 
features a little. 

“Tam afraid the children got a little wild, but we were really 
nearly as bad ourselves.” 

“Yes?” 

“Such a piece of luck does not happen every day.” 

Lettice tries to smile. Can the good resolutions she has been 
making while dressing—the compunction at her own behaviour 
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which a disappointed look seen through the flame of a bedroom 
candle last night inspired—can they hold out against the blatant 
exultation of this creature over what she must know to be no 
subject of exultation to her ? 

She struggles feebly. “Iam glad you are pleased.” 

The face beaming below its crop of hair-curlers, as like Marie’s 
as the dreadful copies on female easels on student days in the 
National Gallery are like the Vierge des Rochers, falls a little. 

“Oh, you have heard, then?” 

“ Have heard ?” 

“Yes; my great piece of news—the piece of news I brought 
down last night, which made us all lose our heads?” 

A ray of light begins to illumine the hopeless mystification that 
the last two sentences have produced in Lettice’s mind. It is not, 
then, their extravagant good fortune in becoming connected with 
herself that has set the Kergouets shouting. 

“No, I have not heard.” 

“Crawley, my manager, has promised me the understudy of the 
soubrette’s part in the new piece.” 

She stops dramatically, as if comment could but weaken the 
effect of this tremendous announcement. 

“* The understudy !” 

“Yes; but it is really almost as good as having the part. Miss 
Tiny Villiers, who plays it, had influenzatbadly twice last winter 
and she is sure to have it again.” 

There is such a certainty of being deeply interesting, such an 
absolute want of suspicion as to not being sympathized with in 
the whole tone of the speaker, that Miss Trent is juggled for the 
moment into thinking tliat she too must be wishing the plague of 
“grippe” to alight on the unknown artist. 

“ He told me only last night. It is so fortunate that it should 
have happened just now, when we are all so anxious to keep up 
Marie’s spirits.” 

“ Do you think her so much to be pitied ?” 

“Oh no. No, of course not. Of course, we must all get married 
some time or other; and Jim is an old darling. But the first 
break in a family is always a bit of a wrench!” 

This speech, like several former ones heard beneath the same 
roof, makes Miss Trent dumb. What lesser effect could be 
produced by the obvious fact that the whole clamjamfry of the 
Kergouets are perfectly unaware of the gigantic coup they have 
made, all their elation being reserved for this miserable little bit 
of threatrical promotion ! 


The colloquy is broken into by the bride-elect, who here issues 
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from her bower with a toilette somewhat more advanced than her 
sister's. She, too, is in a dressing-gown, but the rings of her 
beautiful dark hair are curling unconfined about the low and 
lovely squareness of her forehead. Seen beside the original, the 
execrableness of the poor copy is more patent than before. 

“So you have made acquaintance already!” Marie says in an 
off-hand voice, that has yet a strong tinge of satisfaction in it. 
Then, turning to Lettice with more cordiality than she has yet 
shown—* Do you think Esmeralda like me?” 

“'Ye-es.” 

Strange as it may seem, the answer is evidently the one expected, 
and gives complete satisfaction. 

“T knew you would. When she is made up for the stage we 
might be mistaken for one another.” 

“T should scarcely have thought that.” 

“We should have brought down the house as ‘Sebastian’ and 
‘Viola,’ ” 

It is clear that the actress guesses at the stranger’s demurrer 
to this, for she says good-humouredly— 

“T am her understudy.” 

The word and its associations exhilarate them both so much 
that they have to do a little bear-fighting with their juniors, who 
have now joined the group, to work it off; and the suggested 
need of keeping up Marie’s spirits recurs ironically to her future 
sister-in-law’s mind as she stands in her tall, neat freshness—the 
typical morning Englishwoman—watching them. 

“You will not mind entertaining yourself, I dare say, to-day?” 
says Marie, coming back out of breath, and still off-hand, but not 
hostile. ‘I shall be frightfully busy! My club girls are coming 
down to see the presents, for one thing, and they are not half 
unpacked.” 

“Your club girls?”—with a gasp of surprise at this glimpse 
of unexpected philanthropy. 

“Yes; I have a club of ballet-girls. Dear mother began it.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“And my gown has never turned up; and there is a mistake 
about the waiters ; and some people are coming to dinner to-night 
—I can’t remember who or how many, as I have mislaid most of 
the notes, but I dare say it will be all right.” 

She says it with perfect serenity—a serenity shared by all her 
listeners save one. 

“‘ And then there is a rehearsal at the church at three,” con- 
tinues the bride. “Of course it is a bore to have to be married 
two days running, but if you do a thing, you may as well do it 
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well; and if Jim is not coached beforehand, he is such a dear old 
idiot that he is sure to get on my wrong side, or put the ring on 
my wrong hand.” 

It is irrational of Miss Trent to think that her sisterhood of a 
lifetime entitles her to feel indignation at this little mushroom 
acquaintance of a month calling her brother names; but its want 
of reason does not prevent her from swelling inwardly, and repeating 
over to herself the words, “ Freak!” “ Idiot!” 

This teing her attitude of mind, it is perhaps as well that, for 
the rest of the day, she has no continuous intercourse with her 
future relation, being aware of her only in sudden flashes, flying 
about the house, pealing bells, boxing ears, sending wires, giving 
orders in her ringing voice, and repeating them still more 
ringipgly, when, as seems often the case, they are not attended 
to. She is to be seen in her most characteristic light, perhaps, 
while exhibiting her presents to the thirty or forty coryphées who, 
about noon, inundate the house. 

Lettice has volunteered her he]p in entertaining them, but the 
loudness of their riotous voices and the easy familiarity of their 
manners make her shrivel into her shell; and she is wonder- 
stricken to observe with how little apparent disrelish Miss 
Kergouet allows them to insert their dirty hands within her arm, 
to finger her dress, and even approach their wild heads, and wilder 
plumes, to her lovely face. 

Jim has been pressed into the service, and does great credit to 
his training by the unblenching way in which he bears the start- 
ling and affectionate candour of the young ladies’ comments upon 
his appearance and situation. 

In the displaying of ‘the wedding gifts new food for astonish- 
ment is afforded to Lettice by the observation of how very much 
greater value is attached by the bride to the tawdry trifles given 
by some “old friend of dear mother’s,” or obscure player whose 
name has never reached the public ear, than to the solid values 
and refined beauties of the offerings from the Trent side. 

With an unbiassed mind Lettice might have confessed that she 
whom she has dubbed an adventuress is at least quite innocent of 
greed ; but prejudice forbids her to see anything in the preference 
but want of taste. 

The guests enjoy themselves so much that it is difficult to 
induce them to depart, which they entirely decline to do until all 
have embraced the bride. Some of them—and it is not their fault 
that it is a minority—snatch a kiss from the bridegroom too. 
The exhibition and its attendant humours have taken so long that 
there is time for only a very few mouthfuls of bolted luncheon 
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before the rehearsal in the church. It is with deep repugnance 
that Mr. Trent’s sister takes part in this manceuvre, and with a 
very big heart that she walks up the aisle alongside of Esmeralda, 
in the improbability for the occasion of a sealskin coat and hat, 
and listening to the scarcely subdued invectives of the also hatted 
and coated bride against her page brothers for crowding too close 
to her, and forgetting her oft-repeated information that her train 
will be six yards long. There is a good deal of scuffling between 
Muriel and Sybil as to which shall occupy in the procession the 
left-hand place next that side of the church which is to be occu- 
pied by the bride’s friends, their approval being the object coveted 
by both girls, who are apparently quite indifferent to any notice 
from the Trent half of the party. Esmeralda—as beaming as she 
herself is inwardly protesting—whispers to her a delighted query 
as to whether a wedding does not always remind her of the church 
scene in ‘Much Ado.’ She answers at once that it does not, 
having yet to learn that the stage is the most corroding of all 
professions, eating so deeply into its votaries that they end, and 
sometimes indeed begin, by seeing the footlights between them 
and the whole scheme of creation. 

The bride’s exhortations are by this time diverted from her 
pages to her bridegrcom, whom she is rating, in a tone which only 
now and then remembers to adapt itself to the sacredness of the 
place, for his clumsiness in manceuvring. She is urging him not 
to forge ahead of her like a steam tram, when they mount the 
chancel steps in their advance to the altar; not to look too 
pleased, etc. It is only for her father that she has nothing but 
gentlest words and looks, as she gives him her directions where 
to stand and what to do. 

“T need not tell you not to look too pleased, need I, darling?” 
Lettice overhears her softly saying to him, and, to the girl’s 
astonishment, she sees two tears entangled in her fabulously long 
eyelashes. 

This pretty touch ought to have pleased Miss Trent ; but when 
we have made up our minds that a fellow-creature is unmiti- 
gatingly to be disapproved, nothing upsets our balance like the 
cropping up of an inconvenient merit or grace: and Lettice tries 
to persuade herself that the whisper, so obviously intended for 
only one ear, is stagey. 

The arrangement of details, the talking and “hushing,” and 
talking again, the disposition to giggle on the part of the juniors, 
the grotesque image of a performing bear, which will recur to her 
in connection with the grave docility of her brother’s efforts 
servilely to obey his leader’s orders, combine to jade Lettice’s 
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spirits so much that on their return to Acacia Lodge she asks to 
be allowed to have tea in her bedroom. 

Esmeralda insists on bringing it, and, with what is real though 
unrecognized self-denial, since she is dying to make one of the 
group that follows their Marie about on this final day like Tan- 
tiny pigs, stays half an hour with the guest to prevent her feeling 
neglected. 

There is more of intellectual effort in following her conversation 
than might appear on the first flash, since she introduces into it 
a great many persons of both sexes of whom Miss Trent has never 
before heard, but who all seem more or less to have their habita- 
tion in the Green Room, by their Christian names, and with a 
naive confidence that the hearer will know all about them. By 
the end of the half-hour her head and ears are full of a whirl of 
Reggies, and Willys, and Phyllises, and Florences. They are 
scarcely cleared of their unusual inmates when she goes down to 
dinner. 

The room is full of people, a great many more than the young 
hostess’s largest computation had reckoned on having turned up, 
and dinner has to be considerably delayed to allow of a relief 
table being rigged up in a corner of the dining-room. Nobody 
seems to care a straw. At dinner, deposed from her place of 
honour beside the host—for which he thinks it necessary to offer 
her a long and too humble apology—Lettice sits between a 
couple of strangers, each of whom, through no fault of theirs, has 
an elbow nestling in her ribs. The expected waiters are still 
conspicuous by their absence, so that the attendance is of the 
“ scratchiest,” and the food shows a disposition to fall short. But 
again nobody seems,to care a jot. Even distant Gabriel, whose 
dark glance she meets now and again, gauging her condition 
rather anxiously between the candle-shades, is merrier when he is 
not looking at her than is quite consistent with her good opinion 
of him. Her manner might show this when he goes up to speak 
to her after dinner were she not really glad to see him, since his 
coming frees her from the delicate dilemma in which Esmeralda 
has put her by claiming her joyful sympathy in the news just 
brought by Ronny Howard that Florrie Cavendish’s engagement 
is on again. 

“ And has Miss Trent the faintest idea who Florrie Cavendish 
is?” , 

Lettice shakes her head. “I am afraid I have not.” 

“You do not say so!” cries Esmeralda, genuinely surprised, 
but not at all offended. “I thought everybody knew Florrie ;” 
and so goes off to repeat her tidings to more understanding ears. 
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“Esmeralda has a touching faith that everybody knows and 
loves everybody else,” says her brother. 

It is to the touch of irony in his voice, even more than his 
words, that her not very amiable answer is addressed. 

“ How beautiful !” 

He takes the wind out of her sails by acquiescing. 

“Yes, in a way I think it is.” 

“You do not suffer from the same amiable delusion ?” 

“No.” 

“ Does—does Marie?” 

It comes with difficulty, but there can be no mistake as to the 
Christian name having been produced at last. 

“Do you mean does she herself love everybody? I should 
say not; but when she does care for people she does it 
thoroughly.” 

Silenced for the moment by the emphasis of this encomium, 
Lettice’s eyes wander to the object of it, who is rather obscured 
from sight by the fact that both the large Muriel and small 
Frank are sitting on her slender knees. She has caught one of 
her father’s hands as he passed near her, and is detaining him by 
swinging it gently to and fro. It is not a conventional attitude 
for the hostess of a large party, but as in the case of the crowded 
dinner-table and over-taxed commissariat, everybody seems to 
think it all right. 

Lettice repeats the young man’s words slowly. 

“ Does it thoroughly! For your father, for one?” 

“T should rather think so.” 

Miss Trent’s eyes have lit with unconscious disparagement upon 
the damaged gentleman, but the almost defiant championship in 


his son’s voice makes her drop them with an uneasy sense of 
detection. 


“And for Miss Esmeralda ?” 

“And for Miss Esmeralda.” 

“And for you?” 

“T hope so.” 

“And for those two big girls?” 

There is something contemptuous in her not having taken the 
trouble to master their names, which comes out more plainly in 
his echo of her phrase— 

“And for those two big girls.” 

Her memory recovers itself ere the next question. 

“And for Louis and Frank?” 

- y 

“ And for—Jim.” 
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There is something significant, as both are aware, in her putting 
this last name at the tail of her queries. 

“ Would she be marrying him if she did not?” 

His quiet ignoring of the possibility of sordid motives does not 
hide from her that he has detected her suspicions, and shame 
hurries her into an illogical rejoinder. 

“Then why does she call him names?” 

“ What names?” 

“Freak, Luney! What point is there in calling a person a 
lunatic when he is particularly remarkable for common sense ?” 

“Perhaps that is the point.” 

A slight movement of eyelid and nostril implies that in her 
opinion it is a very poor one. Then it strikes her that once again 
she is taking him to task for crimes not his own, and she partially 
softens. 

“You have great influence with her—I can see that—lI, of 
course, have none. If you would you might persuade her not to 
hold him up to ridicule when they go home—not at first. He is 
very much respected ; people would not understand it.” 

The young man is listening with the most courteous attention, 
and into his eyes—she cannot now complain of their being too 
cheerful—has come a look ‘which, if it were not so unlikely, 
she would say expressed undisguised pity and regret. It is with 
a rather hopeless sigh that he answers— 

“T will try ;” adding a moment later, “ And in return, will you 
—TI can imagine that to people you loved you might be very ——” 
(he breaks off, apparently finding the sought adjective unfindable) 
—“ will you try to hate her a little less ? ” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tuat night Miss Trent is washed into slumber on a sea of tears. 
Through all her twenty-two years it has been an article of 
unquestioning faith in her little circle that she is an extremely 
nice girl, and the belief has insensibly penetrated herself. In 
most of us there are heights of self-conceit that our nearest and 
dearest have never scaled, depths of humility that our nearest and 
dearest have never plumbed. 

Not until Gabriel’s request had laid it in the dust did Lettice 
realize how excellent had been her apinion of herself. He had 
not meant to humble her, merely taking her unamiability for 
granted, as a fact about which there could be no dispute, and 
appealing to whatever there might be of good in her to protect 
his cherished sister against its effects. It gives the measure of 
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how many steps she has descended that a ridiculous streak of 
comfort crosses her mind that he must have thought there was 
some good in her, or he would not have appealed at all. This is 
followed by a flash of angry astonishment that she should deign 
to care what any member of the Kergouet family think of her. 
But the first of the two impressions is the stronger. 

Sleep in any case would be difficult in the house on the present 
occasion, since in it this marriage eve the night and morning 
noises meet as nearly as in a railway hotel. 

The wedding is to be an afternoon one, so that one would have 
thought that there need not be quite such a scrimmage to get 
the bride ready in time as there is. Probably there is no need, 
though it is true that the waiters continue not to turn up, and 
are discovered at the last moment never to have been ordered. 
But the real cause lies in the fact that scrimmage is the natural 
element of the family, in which they joy as the petrel in the 
storm. The dressing of the bridesmaids, the getting the brother 
pages into their white satin breeches, even the pinning of the 
bride’s veil, seem to be all more or less conducted in the passage. 
Here the family appear to run through the gamut of human 
emotions, from the partly chocolate-fed, and all chocolate-soothed 
grief of little Frank at his sister’s loss to the pale and useless ire 
of Louis, who, goaded by some crowning insult from his terrible 
seniors, is heard complaining in a French voice, trembling with 
anger, to his elder brother— 

“My sisters have called me a pig-idiot ! ” 

For Gabriel is in the passage too, though he does not make his 
toilet there; and though he seems to frequent it more in the 
effort to evoke some order out of the chaos than from any special 
preference for it. 

The head of the house appears there fitfully also, always so 
riotously welcomed by his offspring when he does, as to make 
Lettice ask herself the question, whether to be well beloved the 
only preliminary step really necessary is to disgrace yourself? He 
offers her apologies, even more nervous than yesterday’s, for his 
household’s shortcomings, accompanied by a faltering hope that 
she has been attended to, and a still more faltering aspiration 
that when next she does them the honour of visiting them they 
will be able to make her more comfortable. 

Miss Trent wonders afterwards whether it can be due to the 
dumb entreaty, almost amounting to command, in the son’s eyes 
that she answers the father quite kindly. There is a touch of 
the naiveté that distinguishes the whole family in the method 
taken by the younger man to reward her. 
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“Tt will soon be over now,” he says, rolling an arm-chair up to 
the drawing-room fire for her ; “and it is unlikely that you will 
ever again have to see us all together.” 

She is dressed too soon, and the draughty house, with every 
door open, makes her shiver in her thin bridesmaid finery—finery 
made distasteful by being Marie’s choice. She ignores the offered 
chair, beyond resting an indignant hand upon its back, as she 
turns to face him. 

“What right have you to say such a thing as that to me?” 

He is, perhaps, not quite as naif as the rest of his family. 

“T meant to be consolatory.” 

“You have taken a strange method.” 

Her voice is full of wounded feeling, and, richly as she has 
deserved his snub, manlike, he already regrets it. 

“All that I meant to say was that we have, perhaps, a better 
chance of being liked as units than collectively.” 

“Was that all you meant?” 

Before the true directness of her look his own wavers. 

“No, I meant more. I meant to be disagreeable, but I wnmean 
it.” 

Women are seldom generous to a disarmed enemy. 

“You cannot unsay it, any more than you can unsay the cruel 
request that you made me last night. If it is any satisfaction to 
you, I can tell you that it made me shed bitter tears.” 

“You are not speaking seriously ?” 

“Tt is scarcely a subject upon which I am likely to joke.” 

There is a pause of consternation on his part, of modified 
enjoyment on hers. She pursues her advantage. 

“At home I havealways been thought to be at least human; the 
implication that I am not naturally gave me something of a shock.” 

He has been wondering what had become of her cheek roses, 
and the hearing that it is he who has abolished them puts a 
compunction she cannot mistake into his lowered voice. 

“You have given me a shock. I had certainly no wish to 
make you cry.” 

She abuses her superiority. “I feel sure that you meant well ; 
but in the instinct of defending what you loved, you naturally did 
not pay much attention to any pain you might be inflicting upon 
a perfectly indifferent stranger.” 

He is conscious of an inward protest, grotesque in its strength 
considering the circumstances, against her application of the 
phrase to herself, coupled with a repetition of that keen pleasure 
to the senses which he has already received from her blonde 
comeliness, her shining neatness ; and joined to a pitying insight 
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into the physical pain which a creature so exquisitely nice in 
every detail of her perfect finish must have suffered from the 
equally perfect disorder of his belongings. 

“You had no right to ask me not to hate Jim’s wife! You 
ought to have known that that was impossible.” 

“T ought.” 

His acquiescence is less due to conviction than to the delight of 
his ear in the pitch of her voice. 

“On the other hand, I dare say I ought to have tried to be more 
forbearing towards—your sister ! ” 

This evidently seems to her to be an immense admission; and 
whatever may be the brother’s opinion as to the suitability of the 
adjective, she makes it with such a pretty air of generous concilia- 
tion that he cannot but accept it in the same spirit. He reverts 
to his former method of consolation, though it had not been 
particularly successful. 

“ You will like her much better when you get her away from 
the rest of us.” 

“Why do you harp upon that string?” she cries in real 
displeasure, though her scarcely raised tones show small likeness 
to the peacock wrath of Esmeralda or Marie. 

** Do you wish to see us all together again ? ” 

Her resource is one not devoid of dignity. “These are the 
kind of things that people do not say,” she answers, and walks 
towards the door. Here she goes near to colliding with the 
bride, who, her toilette still in an inchoate state, and despite the 
shrill remonstrances of her following, has whirled downstairg in 
search of some forgotten trifle. The sight of her brother’s face 
makes her forget it again. 

“What have you been doing to her?” she asks suspiciously. 
“She was as red as a peony.” 

“T have not been doing anything.” 

“ What have you been saying, then ?” 

He hesitates. In an instant, regardless of her laces and tulle 
she has flung her arms round his neck. 

“Oh, my Gab, if you take to talking secrets that you will not 
tell me to her, what good will my life do me?” 

“T have not been talking secrets.” 

She looses her hold just enough to get the proper distance for 
reading his face. 

“You are not beginning to like her? You do not think her 
pretty ?” 


Once again his answer is not glib; and when it comes she 
detects its evasiveness. 
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“T think her very—well-groomed,” affectionately lifting a little 
wandering lock as he speaks, and trying to restore it to its place, 
“ which is more than I can say for some other people!” 

Marie pushes him away with a vigour equal to that of her late 
embrace. 

“She is like a Dutch garden!” 

After that scrimmage resumes its sway for the rest of the day. 

Never in later life will Lettice’s memory be able to present to 
her its events in any likely or rational sequence. When was it 
discovered that there was a mistake about the carriages as well as 
the waiters? And who was it suggested that the wedding should 
be put off till next day ? It must have been the bride herself. Was 
it going to or returning from the church itself that the hired 
landau which conveyed herself and her fellow-bridesmaids galloped 
at such breakneck speed as bespoke the excess of transport duty 
laid upon it? Out of the blur of impressions rises a crowded 
church, one aisle filled with well-known faces, all—or she fancies 
so—stamped with the same impress of alert curiosity, which 
makes her avert her own eyes with a sense of humiliated vexation ; 
the other thronged with perfectly unknown persons who make up 
in numbers for whatever they may lack in distinction; the back 
of two figures, the shoulders of the smaller of which look 
suspiciously as if she were sobbing ; a cloud of clergy so numerous 
that the Marriage Service seems hardly long enough to afford each 
of them a sentence; and a clash of bells which is perhaps the one 
among her impressions that goes nearest to being a sharp one, 
carrying with it as it does the flashed knowledge that the odious 
and irrevocable has happened, and that Marie Kergouet is in fact 
and for ever Marie Trent. Was it before or after those bells that 
Esmeralda had bid her in a penetrating whisper look in the fifth 
row, and she would see her manager, Crawley, sitting within two 
of Cissy Hartopp of the Pleasantry, and next to Miranda Talbot 
of the Sphere ? 

Then they are all back again at Acacia Lodge, and the two 
dissonant bands of bride and bridegroom’s friends are jostling 
each other in unnatural nearness through the over-crowded rooms. 
It is not Esmeralda’s fault if they do not amalgamate, as she 
slips and flits among the incongruous elements, introducing them 
to each other as far as, and indeed a good deal further than, her 
knowledge of the names and titles of the unknown half of the 
company extends, in the happiest confidence that they will all be 
overjoyed to make each other’s acquaintance. 

With reluctant admiration Lettice has to own. that, whatever 
the weak points they possess, the Kergouet family are at all 
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events strong in the courage of their friends. And Esmeralda 
has a good large field for her operations, since Jim has had his 
kinsfolk and acquaintances summoned from far and near, and they 
have answered to the call like one man. With his plain, wide 
face transfigured, he goes about radiantly reaping tributes to 
his choice. Lettice reaps some too, but with less consequent 
illumination. 

“She is extraordinarily pretty, my dear,” says a smart cousin, 
putting up a tortoiseshell eyeglass—“ quite extraordinarily ; but 
who are all these people? I never seem to have met any of them 
before, did you?” 

A dull flush burns through the person addressed. 

“T think they are chiefly theatrical; you know that the elder 
sister has gone upon the stage.” 

“Theatrical ?”—with greatly quickened interest. ‘ How ex- 
citing! But I do not recognize any of them. Is Wyndham here? 
or Irene Vanbrugh? or Ellen Terry? or Tree?” 

“TI do not know; I have not seen them.” 

Then comes the departure of the newly wedded ; Marie kissing 
and being kissed by everybody—everybody, that is, who had 
occupied the left side of the church aisle. On several necks she 
throws herself. She is strained to many gaily draped bosoms, and 
is with difficulty dissuaded from acceding to little Frank’s blub- 
bered prayer to get into the brougham with her. It is with 
obvious choking that she pours her last whisper into her father’s 
and Gabriel’s ears, though her previous farewell to her new sister- 
in-law had been marked by a little cold hilarity. 

“Good-bye. You can never call me Miss Kergouet again.” 

Her brother’s farewell follows. “Good-bye, old girl! Take 
care of yourself. I dare say that you will be home as soon 
as we.” 

She makes an inarticulate sound that cannot be assent: then, 
with a pang of revolt against their letting each other go for ever, 
as it certainly will be, with such a trivial valediction, she clings 
to him for a moment, faltering— 

“T hope you will be very, very happy.” 

He returns her embrace most affectionately, but she detects 
haste and absence in his clasp. 


“Thanks, dear, thanks. There is not much doubt about that. 
We ought to be off.” 

The crowd of well-wishers and rice-throwers have turned in- 
wards out of the nipping dusk as soon as the carriage has dis- 
appeared; and Lettice follows them, catching .as she does so 
Esmeralda’s aspiration as heartfelt as high-pitched. 
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“How I envy them! In Paris for a whole fortnight! and 
Marie means to go to the theatre every night.” 

“They have gone to Paris?” repeats the comrade addressed 
with surprised interest. “It was put in the papers that Lord 
Blank had lent them his place in Hertfordshire.” 

“Marie would not hear of it. She says she will have more 
country than she knows what to do with for the rest of her 
natural life. Oh, Miss Trent, I did not see you! Has not it 
gone off well?” 

“Was there ever a wedding that did not go off well?” asks the 
voice of Gabriel, hastily interposing—“ at least, in the opinion of 
the family that shot it off?” 

“They have promised to be back for the first night of the new 
play. You ought to come too,” pursues Esmeralda, with her in- 
corrigible confidence in the sympathy of her fellow-creatures. 
“Tiny Villiers is sure to get her influenza back before January is 
over, and then J nip in. It is not a big part, but one might 
make a good deal of it. It depends entirely on the way you 
play it.” 

She flashes off to cry her bright confidence in the friendly 
epidemic into a score of other ears, and invite their owners to her 
contingent triumph; and her brother remains facing that fellow 
bridesmaid, the identity of whose dress with his sister’s—ironical 
and momentary—only accentuates the immensity of their differ- 
ence. He divines that it is the haste to be rid of that distasteful 
livery which makes her say— 

“T must go and change my gown.” 

“ Must you?” 

“Of course. I cénnot go up to London in this.” 

His eye travels with a look of acrid melancholy over her gay 
costume. 

“ Wiil you ever wear it again?” 

She starts at his having divined her intention of committing 
the detested costume to the flames. 

“ Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“ But will you?” 

“What can it matter to you whether I do or not?” 

“ Nothing.” 

There is a flat spiritlessness in the tone of his renunciation, and 
his face looks as fagged as she feels her own. ‘To him also it has 
been a trying day. At intervals, through its confusion and chaos, 
she has caught sight of him now and again, and almost always as 
propping his father’s faint courage, shielding him from doubtful 
encounter, warding off possible mortification. 
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The outlaw for twenty-five years from the world’s favour has 
not apparently, even in a quarter of a century, grown a thick 
enough skin to have faced the ordeal of his first real return to it, 
if he had not been so gallantly upborne by his son. But the 
strain has left its mark on that son, and her compassion migrates 
for a moment from herself to him. 

“T think you are almost as glad as I am that it is over.” 

“Quite.” A moment later, “I wish we could have made you 
more comfortable.” 

It is the identical aspiration which, issuing from his father’s 
mouth, had been treated with the disdain its futility seemed to 
merit. Coming from the son’s it is differently treated, though 
it never occurs to her to deny the discomfort which he deplores. 

“You, at least, have nothing to reproach yourself with. You 
have done your best to make it easier for me.” 

“By making you shed bitter tears? Is that your idea of 
hospitality ? ” 

“You were quite right. I—I had been very near hating 
Marie.” As she makes the admission her head sinks till her 
round chin almost touches the entwined diamond initials of Jim’s 
bridesmaid locket upon her neck. “I have to thank you for 
opening my eyes to the fact.” 

“Mine has been a graceful, pleasing task. If I did not know 
to the contrary, I should feel sure that your thanks must be 
ironical.” 

“TI am never ironical; I suppose that I am too matter-of- 
fact.” 

“ Matter-of-fact!” he repeats slowly, not because he doubts the 
statement, which, indeed, he does not, but from an inward wonder 
why the flat quality in question suddenly appears to him as 
dressed in Venus’ cestus ? 

She takes his repetition as doubt, and brings authority to 
back her, 

“T have often been told, and by a person who ought to and 
does know me intimately, that I am wanting in imagination.” 

“ Might I ask whether that person is a man or a woman?” 

“ A—man.” 

The slight hesitation is not lost upon him, nor a patent desire 
to get away from the subject which she herself introduced. 

“T should not have been easy in my mind if I had not had the 
opportunity of thanking you before I left, and I want to tell you, 
too, that you must not be unhappy about your sister, because even 


if I go on hating her, it will not spoil her life, since I am not to 
live with her.” 
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“Won't it spoil yours? ” 

The dejection of her answer is tinged with surprise that 
this aspect of the case should have presented itself to Marie’s 
brother. 

“Tf it does, that will not affect her!” 

He knows that it would be absurd to rejoin that her happiness 
or unhappiness will affect him ; yet the words that would,tell her 
so drive away all others from his lips, and force him to silence. 
He can only stupidly wonder for how much longer he will have 
her standing there before him under the electric light, whose ill- 
shaded blinding inquisitiveness fails to detect any minutest flaw 
in the grain of her skin, the fresh tincture of her lips, or the nice 
perfection of her appointments. She has given him a peep into a 
world of ordered beauty and refinement which he looks in at with 
an exile’s longing. He must say something—anything to detain 
her a few moments longer. 

“You have made your plans? ” 

“Not yet—not finally. They depend upon anoth—upon other 
people.” 

“The people who think you wanting in imagination ?” 

This time she reddens frankly, and he realizes the full intrusion 
upon her confidence of his question—realizes, too, once again 
what her sliding from compromising singular to colourless plural 
means. 

“TI must really be going,” she says, with a hurried glance at a 
clock above their heads, which, being a Kergouet one, is, of course, 
not going; “and in case I do not see you again in this crowd, I 
will bid you good-bye.” 

To tell her how little likelihood there is of the contingency she 
suggests would be to forfeit present possession of the hand which, 
less small and soft than Marie’s, but long and fair and capable, 
lies next moment in his. 

“Thank you for having tried to make it easier for me.” 

“ Easier!” he repeats, with a sharp memory of her tears. 

“ Yes, easier, though you did make me cry.” 

Coquetry is not in her, and in any case she would not deign to 
coquet with such as he, yet there is a half-malicious sweetness 
leavening the sadness of her smile. He holds her hand since 
she has given it to him firmly, though with no impertinent 
pressure. : 

“Good-bye,” he says; then resolutely, and as if defying her 


to contradict him, “In other circumstances we should have been 
friends,” 
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“T DARE say you will be at home as soon as we!” These parting 
words of her brother’s, spoken in ignorance of her intention of 
forsaking him, have rung ironically in Lettice’s ears; yet they 
come nearly true. Christmas is spent by the bride-pair in Paris, 
and the first night of Exsmeralda’s play has delayed them yet 
a day or two in London, but early January is to find them at 
Trent. 

A slightly malicious smile touches Lettice’s lips as she reads 
the cast of the new play at the Popularity, which reveals the fact 
that Miss Tiny Villiers is as yet unscathed by influenza; but it 
is impossible to feel very ill-natured about poor Esmeralda, and 
the fact does not elate the reader as much as she would have 
thought that any misfortune to a Kergouet must have done. 

The cousins with whom she spends her own Christmas and New 
Year, though a pleasant, affectionate family, jar upon her feelings 
by persisting in regarding her brother’s marriage as a very good 
thing for her. 

“Tt was the only thing that could have freed you,” says her 
aunt, looking sensibly at her through the spectacles that her 
acute eyes do not seem to need; “and poor Jim was growing 
very heavy and droney. I never thought, after the Yankee 
catastrophe, that he would have binged himself up to ask any 
other woman. Perhaps this little minx saved him the trouble. 
She looked quite capable of taking the initiative.” 

The matron laughs, with an inward thanksgiving that the minx 
in question had not run across anything male among her own 
brood before inflaming the ponderous Jim. Her niece answers 
gravely— 

“No, I do not think she did.” 

It is the idlest Christmas Miss Trent has ever spent, and the 
sight of her relatives, cheerfully bustling about their seasonable 
charities, brings to her with added sting the fact that never again 
will she play Protagonist in like bounties and festivities in her 
late home. 

Her brother sends her a handsome Christmas present and a 
letter, through every line of which strong affection breathes 
wherever blazing happiness lets it show its nose. It ends with 
an erased postscript. To reconstruct what its builder has meant 
to destroy is certainly a mistake; but a suspicion that the P.S. 
is in her new sister-in-law’s handwriting lends Miss Trent the 
fatal ingenuity necessary to decipher what must have run thus— 
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“ Our minds are braced to finding you on the doorstep.” 

The first outcome of her discovery is a red vow never to cross 
the doorstep alluded to; but time, coupled with the reflection 
that the sentence had been erased, and must have originally done 
duty for a pleasantry, make her modify this resolve. It is 
incumbent on her to go back to Trent in order to give up into 
the worthless hands which will henceforth hold them the reins 
of her own dear kingdom ; to give Marie the opportunity, of which 
she is sure not to avail herself, of acquitting those duties to 
village, parish, schools and neighbours which she is certain to 
neglect. It shall, at all events, not be for want of having them 
faithfully pointed out to her. 

“T would go back for the present,” says the sensible aunt. 
“ But give them a little holiday now and then; visit a good deal, 
but make it your headquarters. Ido not quite see what else is 
open to you; nothing short of a miracle would turn you intoa 
club-and-flat girl, and if you and that pretty little flyaway can’t 
hit it off, why, you must marry.” 

“The refuge of the hopelessly commonplace and antiquated ! 
Must I?” replies the girl, with a smile that is both sad and dry. 

Must she? It is the answer to that question which is still 
further enhancing the difficulty of the question of her reappear- 
ance. 

There is one welcome awaiting her of whose warmth and 
sincerity she cannot doubt. Did ever man write, or woman 
receive, such a letter as that with which the curate of Trent has 
poured the Niagara volume of his love and triumph on receiving 
the news of her brother’s engagement? It is so blazing that she 
is afraid to come nea it, and has locked it into her despatch-box 
with a dread lest, if she admits its closer proximity, it may set 
fire to her too. The dread is mixed with the same tingling 
curiosity as the sight of his ardours had inspired; the same half- 
frightened, half-delighted wonder as to whether his tempestuous 
conviction that, if she will let him, he can infect her with a like 
fury of tenderness be true ! 

The dread and the fascination have been hers ever since 
Chevening’s command to her to answer his adoration had broken 
upon her startled maiden ear; but do they keep quite the same 
relative proportion as before? Is not the dread rather more, and 
the fascination rather less, than at first. . And if so, why ? 

She fails totally to answer these questions, her thoughts getting 
so hopelessly mixed that when she tries to solve them the words, 
“In happier circumstances we should have been friends,” keep 
chiming senselessly in her ear instead. 
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She has not answered the letter. How dares she, indeed ? 
The least chilling phrase might drive him to God knows what 
extremes of despair—suicide, perhaps; for with all his gifts his 
is not a quite well-balanced mind. Does she even wish to chill 
him? 

She glances half timidly through the six volcanic pages. Oh, 
how humble and awed she ought to be at possessing such a love ! 
Many women set forth on their life journey fain to be content 
with a little tepid, uncertain liking. How royally endowed she 
has it in her power to start on the race! Even if she can’t glow 
with a heat that adequately answers his—but can’t she? A thrill 
seems to contradict the inability. She must see him, hear him, 
touch him, like the blind patriarch in the Bible story, before 
she can decide whether he is in very truth the love of her life 
or no. 

And so it comes to pass that an early day in January finds her 
driving through the lodge-gates of her old home under the ever- 
green arches and not yet dismounted “ Welcomes” and “ Health 
and happinesses,” which rub into her the fact that the new régime 
has begun. 

After all, it is the old régime in the shape of her brother, and 
her brother alone, who meets her on the doorstep, escorts her into 
the empty morning-room, and makes her pour out her own tea. 

“ Marie is in the music-room. They cannot have let her know. 
I'll go and tell her.” 

“Wait a moment. Do not be ina hurry. I want to have a 
look at you. I want to see if you are still Jim.” 

He answers gracefully, “Rot!” but lets her stand opposite 
him, with a hand on each of his shoulders, and answers with a 
look of unflinching happiness her suspicious gaze. 

“ Well, may I go now?” 

“ Yes.” 

Left alone, her eye hurries round the room in search of change 
and deterioration. To a casual eye there would not seem to be 
much of either, the trivial blots of some large-framed photographs 
of Miss Poppy Delafield in character excepted; but in a second 
the room’s lifelong occupant has detected one which makes her 
start violently. What that change is does not remain uncertain 
for one minute after the return of Mr. Trent, apologetic and 
wifeless. 

“Oh, Jim, how could you allow it?” 

“ Allow what?” 

“The chairs.” 

Mr. Trent’s look follows with a disturbed expression his sister’s, 
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which is resting tragically upon the two sacred, comfortable, but 
not handsome armchairs, which, occupied in life by their parents, 
had since their deaths never been moved one hair-breadth from 
their respective positions near the fireplace, but now, disgraced 
and banished, are standing far off with their backs against the 
wall. His voice in answering is guilty and troubled. 

“She did not know. She had not an idea.” 

“ And you did not tell her?” 

“T did not like to, not just at the first—at the first moment.” 

“T wonder she did not know by instinct.” 

“ What didn’t I know by instinct ?” cries a light piercing voice, 
and the culprit stands between them. 

There is an ominous silence, during which Lettice takes in 
that her adversary, Frenchily tea-gowned and chillily smothered 
about the throat in white fur, is prettier than ever. The bride 
repeats her question. 

“ What didn’t I know by instinct ?”—looking insistently from 
one to the other. “It is the only way that I ever do know 
anything.” . 

“Tt is nothing—nothing,” begins Mr. Trent, in an apprehensive 
hurry quite new to him; but his sister has no intention of letting 
the crisis be slidden over on rollers. With one direct thrust 
she is at the heart of the matter. 

“ We were talking about the chairs.” 

“ What chairs ? ” 

“T was remarking to Jim that they had been moved.” 

“Why shouldn’t they be moved?” 

The eyes of both speakers are directed to the spots whence the 
two rather lumbering articles of furniture had been removed, and 
replaced by more prepossessing specimens of the cabinet-maker’s 
art. Miss Trent rears her stature till she looks like a block of 
pink ice. 

“Tt is only that they were my father’s and mother’s, and had 
not been moved since their deaths.” 

A flood of crimson drowns the beautifully apportioned red and 
Devonshire-cream white of Marie’s little face, and seems as if it 
would even tinge her snowy furs. 

“Your father’s and mother’s! Why on earth did you not tell 
me, Jim? How could you have let me? It is quite true, I 
ought to have known by instinct.” - 

Before they guess what she is going to do, she has raced to the 
distant wall, and begun with all her small strength to tug at one 
of the banished relics, and set its castors rolling towards its native 
seat. 
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Jim bounds after her, with an agility as new as his late flurried 
attempt at a laudable lie. 

“Do not—do not. You willstrain yourself. Let me.” 

But she throws away his help and his hand. “You ought to 
have told me,” she says in a choked voice, piloting her charge in 
angry independence to its goal; and having insisted on performing 
a like unassisted act of reparation towards its fellow, she flies 
stormily out of the room. 

“T knew that she would only need to be told,” says Lettice, 
perhaps a little aghast at the perfect success that has attended 
her exhibition of candour. 

Her brother’s sole reply is to give her one look of a quality 
distinctly different from any he has ever let fall upon her in all 
her twenty-two years, after which he follows his wife from the 
room. . 

The Manes of the late Mr. and Mrs. Trent have been magnifi- 
cently appeased, but it is open to question whether they them- 
selves might not have thought that the sacrifice had been 
accomplishedeat a somewhat heavy cost. It can scarcely be 
considered a good beginning. 

However, dinner may be said to pass off pretty well, since it is 
not very obvious that Marie has been crying, and the appearance 
of Kirstie in a muzzle causes but a slight hitch in the general 
amiability ; a hasty explanation from Mr. Trent that the measure 
is only a temporary one, rendered necessary by the determination 
of that young lady to do for Marie’s tottering old Lulu, which 
had belonged to “dear mother,” at once smooths the rising 
billows. Possibly Lettice feels that she has conquered enough 
for one day, and that to except against any form of filial piety 
would sit ill upon her at the present moment. 

The January Sunday morning that follows dawns lately bright, 
and some of its gilding seems to have rubbed off on the Trent 
family. From the manly simplicity of Jim’s mind little affronts 
fall away, unable to find a sticking-place, and there is not a trace 
of resentment in his talk with his sister over their tée-d-téte 
breakfast. Marie has from the first scoffed away any idea of 
appearing with hideous punctuality and impossible earliness at 
nine o'clock. 

Far from any huffy avoidance of his wife’s name, Mr. Trent’s 
conversation runs mainly upon her anxiety to make friends with 
everybody; upon the invaluable quality of Lettice’s help to her 
in this direction, etc. 


Lettice listens, half remorseful, half ashamed, yet wholly 
hostile. 
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When the tardy bride at last comes upon the scene, it appears 
that she has a slight cold; and her husband urges her, with 
tender importunity, not to risk worsening it by going to church. 
She lightly flicks away his beseechments. 

“Not go to church on my first Sunday! Not sit, for the first 
time in my life, in a pew at the top of the church! Is it 
likely? Not see the vicar and hear the curate? Is that 
likely ?” : 

There is a flash of malice and mirth in her eye as she pro- 
nounces her last two aspirations; and a trickle of cold water 
seems to steal down Miss Trent's back. Jim has tola Marie! 
Men always prove their devotion to new wives by sacrificing old 
secrets—other people’s no less than, or instead of, their own, to 
them! But Jim answers matter-of-factly— 

“You will not hear the curate; he does not preach in the 
morning.” 

“ Well, hear the vicar and see the curate, then. That will do 
just as well.” 

It is in horrible trepidation—heart-sinkings curiously linked 
with heart-leapings—that Lettice treads the familiar path to 
church. Outwardly sedate but inwardly trembling, she walks 
along a little ahead of the other two, conning over to herself 
topics of reassurance to still her pulses. At all events, he who is 
making them throb will not be beetling above her in the dreadful 
proximity of the pulpit. The vicar cannot have a second mother 
to force, by injudiciously timed dying, his curate into the 
preacher’s place. To hear the devout music of Chevening’s voice 
in the Liturgy must be wholly pleasure ; and she will be able to 
listen to Mr. Tayler’s platitudes with the lenient affection bred 
of lifelong knowledge how well he lives up to them. Add to 
which, the congregation will have none of its usual attention to 
spare for herself, every eye being inevitably bent on the bride. 

The latter is full of alert interest as she skips along, showering 
questions and comments, all curiously towny and un-rural, upon 
her spouse, who is so much occupied in answering, in fruitlessly 
begging her not to let her gown trail, and in taking care of her 
unnecessarily florid books of devotion, as, for the first time in his 
life, to forget to relieve his sister of her modest Prayer-book and 
Hymnal. 

Even a dowdy bride may count upon being looked at once in 
her life, and no one has ever yet found it possible to help staring 
at Marie, whether in wonder, admiration, or wrath. It is there- 
fore no marvel that as the new-comer trips up the aisle in an 
extravagantly becoming toque, casting dazzling glances of half- 
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smiling, if not very suitable curiosity on this side and that, there 
is a very audible rustle and shifting of positions among the Trent 
flock. Even the lady whom nobody visits casts a look from 
between her pariah eyelashes ; and the three discreet old gentle- 
women make scarcely disguised play with their elbows on each 
others’ ribs. 

The clergy have entered, and the service has begun. Thank 
Heaven, Mr. Taylor’s mother has not died again, for here he is in 
his place. Even Mrs. Taylor has shaken off dull headache, and is 
sitting quiet and recueillie, but deeply excited, in the vicarage pew. 

These facts Miss Trent has mastered by intuition, since she 
never once lifts her eyes from her book. Here, in God’s House, 
Chevening must and shall be to her only God’s minister; nor 
shall any eye-straying of hers tempt him to one of those glances 
whose passion has no place here. She keeps her resolve rigidly ; 
but the bride is evidently less severe, and the problem of keeping 
at bay her whispered questions is only solved by a feigned deaf- 
ness. Her husband has not the heart for such austerity, and 
her little hissing queries keep dropping into his ear throughout 
the service. 

It is over now, and they are in the churchyard, which is fuller 
than usual, both from a disposition in the congregation to hang 
back and have a look, and also because Marie has at once over- 
ridden and trampled down the immemorial Trent custom of 
remaining in the church till the last, and passing out in un- 
hampered dignity, as a gloss upon the truism that we are all 
equal in the sight of God. 

Marie is in the thick of the people at once, panting Jim toiling 
after her in vain with his presentations and slow smiles. She is 
shaking hands with persons who have never hitherto got anything 
but a bow, making jokes with people who have never received 
anything beyond a formal “Fine day,” dancing upon custom, 
driving her coach through tradition, rioting in revolution. 

She is retrieved at last—she and her toque—from among the 
gaping little crowd, who will have to go home and lengthily 
ruminate over their Sunday dinners before they can hope, even 
approximately, to classify such a phenomenon. The Trent family 
meanwhile take their homeward way. 

“T hope you will not mind,” says Jim, in a half-apologetic 
voice to his wife, “but Chevening—that is the curate—the man 
who read the service, has always been in the habit of lunching 
with us on Sunday, and he will very likely turn up to-day. You 
will not mind ?” 


“Mind! I shall be cruelly disappointed if he does not.” 
VOL. OXXI. P 
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Lettice is, as before, stalking ahead, but her tingling ears 
inform her too truly of the mischievous ring in her sister-in-law’s 
words. 

“Oh, that is all right,” rejoins Jim, relieved; adding, with his 
unwonted heavy liveliness, “ You were quite bowled over, were 
you?” 

She gives one of her high laughs. ‘“ Who could refuse any- 
thing to a man with such a nose?” 

Jim laughs, but the stalker ahead’s comment is, “ What bad 
taste! What an odious pleasantry!” She does not feel her 
brother’s certainty that Randal will appear at luncheon. Will he 
dare trust himself to meet her in the presence of a stranger, even 
though he does not share the knowledge which produces in herself 
80 overpowering a shyness, that Marie knows; that the cold 
glitter of Marie’s eyes will be upon them, detecting each tremor, 
spying out each frailty ? 

The terror that her own undependable face will betray quivers 
of expectation or a drop of disappointment keeps her mewed up in 
her sitting-room—the sitting-room which Mrs. Trent has as yet 
shown no signs of reiving from her—till long after the gong has 
sounded. ‘The family are already sitting at the round table, and 
one of the three persons present leaves his roast beef to get up 
and shake hands with her. He has come, and it is over! 

The conversation at once resumes the track her entrance had 
interrupted. Marie is pouring a shower of questions over the 
visitor upon the names, habits, and histories of the congregation ; 
the position in church and personal characteristics of each of 
whom she is describing with an accuracy that does more credit 
to her powers of observation than her devotion. Chevening is 
answering her more rationally and collectedly than under the 
circumstances Lettice could have hoped. After an electric glance 
at herself—please Heaven, Marie did not intercept it—he resumes 
his share in the lively catechism. Lettice recovers her own com- 
posure enough to verify the daring incautiousness—nay, the 
perfect recklessness—of her sister-in-law’s queries and comments. 

“ And who was the tiny lady in one of the side aisles in a pew 
by herself, sitting next a pillar—she looked as if she was trying 
to hide behind it—dressed in black, with a pretty little dismal 
face, and who never lifted her eyes?” 

Randal’s answer is not glib this time, “1 think you must mean 
Mrs. Fairfax.” 

- Fairfax! Oh! Is she a widow?” 

“No, but her husband never comes to church.” 

“JT liked her looks. Why wasn’t I introduced to her?” 


etre 
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The sharp click of the bride’s question meets only empty air. 
Then Randal replies lamely— 

“She had probably got out of church before you.” 

It would have been wise to leave the explanation thus, but 
some latent exasperation of Miss Trent’s makes her improve 
upon it. 

“Even if she had not, you would not have been introduced 
to her.” 

“Why?” 

She looks round in vain upon three diversely uncomfortable 
faces, and her “ Why?” has to be repeated again and more 
clarion-wise before Jim is understood to mumble to his plate the 
explanation that there is “a screw loose!” 


CHaptTer X. 


A screw loose! To the relief of all parties and the astonishment 
of one, Mrs. Trent does not immediately pursue the theme; but 
she recurs to it after luncheon, when she and Lettice are alone 
together for a few minutes in the morning-room. 

“ What was the screw loose about that poor little woman?” 

“Oh, the usual one.” 

“There are so many usual ones.” 

Lettice hesitates. She has no great dislike to the idea of 
hurting her sister-in-law’s feelings in small things, but wittingly 
to remind her of her hereditary disgrace is far beyond the scope 
of her malevolence. 

“ Do you think there is any use in digging up an old scandal ?” 

“ Perhaps I shall not think it a scandal.” 

This schismatic utterance gives Lettice’s tongue the needed 
impetus. 

“She lived with her husband before she married him.” 

“ Perhaps he had a wife already.” 

“T believe he had.” 

“Then how could this one marry him?” 

The topsy-turvy morality evidenced by this question puts a 
good lump of ice into Miss Trent’s next tone. 

“His wife naturally divorced him, and the person who interests 
you became Mrs. Fairfax.” 

“ And has she run quite straight ever since ?” 

“As far as I know. She lives very quietly, and”—rather 
grudgingly —“ is extremely charitable to the poor.” 

“ How long ago did it happen ?” 

P2 
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“T really forget; eight or ten years.” 

Mrs. Trent takes a cigarette from a silver box near her, adorned 
with a too-much flourished monogram, and which Lettice has 
already recognized as one of the objectionable wedding presents 
from the distaff side, and, striking a match with a vicious little 
scratch, as if she wished it were on her sister-in-law’s head, 
lights it. 

“ And you none of you go near her?” she says in a voice which 
for her is low. 

“She is, naturally, not visited.” 

Marie leans her head as far back as if will go over the 
cushioned chair—not one of the sacred ones—on which she is 
sitting, and gives a kick at some imaginary object with one little 
swinging foot. Then she sits up straight, and war is in her great 
dark eyes. 

“T dare say she is worth the whole Pharisaical lot put together. 
I shall go and call on her to-morrow.’ 

But here the roof of Trent Manor is providentially saved from 
being blown off by the entrance of the two men. 

““We have been quarrelling!” cries Marie, jumping up, and 
making a raid upon Jim. “Come into the conservatory, and I 
will tell you my version of it. We have not had time, you say? 
Oh yes, we have. We began at once.” 

In a moment she has whirled him off through the glass doors, 
and in among the blossoming camellias and Roman hyacinths. 

The moment so trepidatingly expected has come. The clergy- 
man stands for quite a minute or two watching the disappearing 
figures—presumably to be sure that they are safely out of hearing 
—before he joins Miss Trent at the fire, where, to give herself a 
countenance, she is picking up little hot coals with a tiny pair of 
tongs, and dropping them into the fire. If the lover’s approach 
seemed a little delayed, he makes up for lost time. Tongs, 
fingers, and all, are at once appropriated by him. 

“Who was right?” 

The attack is so unexpected in its taking-for-grantedness that 
for a moment she acquiesces in it. It is only when something in 
the young man’s face tells her that his audacities may not end 
where they have begun, that she recovers herself enough to resist. 

In the effort to be free without any unladylike scuffling, the 
tongs escape, and fall into the fender with a clatter disproportioned 
to their small elegance. The noise, and the prosaic stooping to 
pick them up, set things on a better footing. She can answer his 
question from a rational distance, and in an almost rational voice. 

“Right in what?” 
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“Tn the faith in a brother’s celibacy.” 

The triumph of his smile jars upon her, and her answering 
words let the feeling pierce through them. 

“Do you think there is ever any use in told-you-so-ing ? ” 

“My landlady must have thought I had gone mad when I 
heard the news. I was in dreary seaside lodgings where Taylor 
had sent me, because he saw I was going to break down. You 
had absolutely unnerved me!” 

There is such a quiver of reproach in his voice—she had 
forgotten the full beauty of that organ—coupled with such a 
jubilant implication that his sufferings are all in the past, that a 
terrified wish to put off the inevitable coming to close quarters 
seizes the girl. 

“It was a very great—a very painful surprise to me.” 

“ Painful!” he repeats, with a wounded intonation—“ painful 
to get the order of release! You can hardly expect me to sym- 
pathize with you there.” Then, seeing that no answering light 
comes into her troubled face, he adds in a lighter key, and with a 
meaning glance towards the conservatory door, “One must allow 
that there were extenuating circumstances.” 

If he had meant his remark to lift his love’s drooped lids, he is 
quite successful. 

“Do you mean my sister-in-law’s good looks?” 

There is no mistaking the accent used, and a transient flash of 
amusement qualifies the amorous seriousness of Chevening’s face. 

“Well, yes, I imagine people might think her pretty—people 
who had eyes to spare to look at her.” 

The inference that the present speaker is not provided with 
those conveniences is so obvious that Miss Trent hurries to say 
with mollified magnanimity— 

“* Pretty’ expresses her most inadequately. She is extremely 
beautiful in her style.” 

The magnanimity would have been more complete without the 
last clause; but even as it stands the tribute is a very respect- 
able one.” 

“ Do you think that I came here to-day to discuss her ? ” 

There is a directness of purpose in his tone, which only intensi- 
fies her desire to stave off the crisis. 

“I dare say that you had a little curiosity to see what the 
person was like who had dethroned your old friend ?” 

“Dethroned! Is it possible that that is the way in which you 
look at it?” 

There is in his tone such a lofty contempt for the advantages 
he has not lost, that she despises herself for having alluded to 
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them ; and mortification and trouble combine to drive a drop of 
water into the corner of each eye. 

“What other way is there of looking at it? I am dethroned.” 

He does not answer for the moment, except by a diminution of 
distance between them; but she feels, with an only half-dismayed 
excitement, that her tears have quickened the pace. 

“Why didn’t you answer my letter?” 

There is no sound in response, except that of the parrot in the 
distance, practising his most realistic accomplishment, a loose 
cough. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

She thinks he is going to take her hands again, and puts them 
behind her. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

How oppressive the furnace lit in his eyes is, and this passion- 
ate monotony of repetition! She must answer. 

“I have not your faculty of expression, and I did not know 
what to write.” 

There is a second of misery and menace in his look; then the 
sun breaks out again with redoubled power. 

“ You thought you could do it better face to face.” 

As she neither yeas or nays this explanation, he goes on 
exultantly— 

“That is the interpretation that I have been putting upon it— 
that you meant me to put upon it, didn’t you? Dare I tell you 
how I thought you would answer me?” 

He has brought all his artillery to bear upon her, adding that 
proximity which has often set fire to the hitherto unsuspected 
tinder in many a heart. 

She had wished ardently to see, to hear, to touch him—it is not 
his fault that she has not had more of the latter experience—in 
order to be sure that this is indeed for her, as so undoubtedly for 
him, the one master feeling of a lifetime; but now that she has 
done all three she is quite as unsure as ever. In the whirling 
uncertainty of her sensations there is only one fixed thought: “If 
I were quite sure, what heaven it would be!” To this thought 
comes added, as an unworthy rider, the recollection of Marie’s 
tasteless jest: “It would be impossible to refuse anything to a 
man with such a nose,” 

The fiery whisper in which Randal repeats his question, “ Dare 
I tell you?” plainly shows that he will very shortly answer his 
own question in the affirmative, unless she takes stringent 
measures to prevent him. 

She steps back a pace on to Kirstie, who is trying to rub 
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off her imposed muzzle against the fender-bars, and says 
curtly— 

“No; do not.” 

Then, with a new reaction, at sight of the ireful beauty of her 
lover’s face, and the consciousness of her own racing blood, think- 
ing in a kind of hot terror, “It may be the real thing, after all! 
I may be throwing away the real thing, after all!” she recalls, 
and contradicts her first answer. 

“Yes, do, if you wish.” 

A few moments later she is staggering away from him. He has 
kissed her violently, and she has kissed him back. It must be 
the real thing, or she will never be able to bear to think of her- 
self again. 

Anti-climax follows rapidly. The innocent Kirstie, too young 
to understand the situation, and mistaking the phenomena of 
love, which is itself a species of war, for that vulgarer kind with 
which she is better acquainted, anxious to join the mélée, gets her 
nose out sideways through her muzzle, and makes for the clergy- 
man’s heels. The clamour with which she accompanies this 
action brings the host and hostess out of the conservatory: 

“ What has happened to that little fiend?” cries Marie’s piercing 
treble. “Oh, she has got her muzzle off! Jim, for Heaven’s 
sake, pick up Lulu!” 

Jim obeys; and in the little excitement that follows, the 
picking up of the doddering old relic of “ dear mother” into the 
harbour of Jim’s arms, whence she shows the place where her 
teeth once were at Miss Kirstie, who, standing on her stout Scotch 
hind legs, with her forepaws propped against Mr. Trent’s shins, 
shouts her battle-cry upwards, and the final ejection of Miss 
Kirstie from her own morning-room, ought to give the two actors 
in the preceding drama time to recover themselves. 

“She really is not fit to be at liberty,” cries the bride with 
lightening eyes. Then, turning to Chevening, “Just feel how 
this poor old thing’s heart is beating. Did she succeed in biting 
a piece out of you?” 

Miss Trent’s brain and senses are still beating and whirling, 
and it would be impossible to her to look at the person addressed. 
But her buzzing ears listen with confidence for his answer. He 
will not give poor Miss Kirstie away for her faithful, if erroneous, 
championship of the woman who has just made him the enormous 
sacrifice of the first kiss of her life. With what words of delicate 
incisiveness, mixed with occult hints of fervid gratitude, which 
only she can understand, will he rebuke the interloper for her 
insolence and incivility? She has not long to wait, but she can 
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hardly believe in the sentence which comes wafted on an angry 
laugh. 

“Little brute! It is not her fault if she did not.” 

“Did she go for you quite unprovoked ?” pursues the bride, 
with heated interest. ‘“ What had you done to provoke her?” 

The query is a natural one under the circumstances; but this 
time Chevening’s answer is not ready. 

Lettice shoots a look of agonized appeal at her fellow criminal, 
which she at once withdraws, having only mastered the dreadful 
fact that a hair of her own is flagrantly sticking on the shoulder 
of his coat! Has Marie seen it? Was there a lurid meaning in 
her apparently harmless question? She peeps hurriedly at 
Mrs. Trent, but her eye’s theft brings no satisfaction with it. 
Marie has always that horrid sparkle about her! Whether or no 
it is intensified at this moment, poor Miss Trent is quite unable 
to decide. She makes a bewildered calculation as to how near the 
conservatory doors the interrupters must have been when The 
Event was happening. Very, very near, undoubtedly, and yet, if 
—oh, horror of horrors!—they had seen, Jim would never be 
speaking as he is in his level, placid, every-day voice. 

“ Aberdeen terriers are always rather short in the temper!” 

It is his contribution of oil to the waves; and his sister draws 
a relieved inference from it. She has nothing further to upset 
her through the brief remnant of Randal’s visit, during which he 
shields her from notice by devoting himself entirely to Marie and 
Lulu, asking the latter’s age, and falsely admiring her breeding 
and manners. 

It is only when the visitor is gone, and Jim has walked a few 
frosty paces of homeward way with him, leaving the sisters-in-law 
alone together, that a new and awful bolt falls and splits Lettice’s 
head. 

“It ¢s a beautiful nose!” says Marie, cavalierly, but without 
repeating her objectionable sentiment, “and if I had not such a 
cold I should certainly go to hear him hold forth to-night. I 
have a real servant’s taste for evening church. But he deserves 
to be better valeted. His landlady should not send him out with 


long hairs on his coat-sleeve.” Having said it, she goes out of 
the room lilting. 
. . . * * 


It is upon an absolutely transmogrified world that Miss Trent’s 
eyes—late in closing—open next morning. The change is not in 
the face of nature, for the frost still holds, and from her bed she 


can see its evidence written large on the cold red east, on the iron 
trees and the mournful rooks. 
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It is within herself that the prodigious metamorphosis is 
wrought. Yesterday, as she lay here, at the same hour, looking 
out at the same phenomena, she was herself, her own. To-day! 
Well, it zs the real thing! Never again must she allow the 
possibility that it is not to cross her mind. It must be! If it 
had not been, is it conceivable that she—she of all people (he 
had told her that she was made of snow, comes in soothing 
parenthesis)—should have, of her own accord Yes, that is 
what makes it so irrevocable, it was of her own accord. Well, 
there is nothing now left for her, no shattering uncertainties or 
tormenting doubts, nothing but to enter in and take possession 
of the kingdom of heaven, whose key her own hand has turned. 

With thoughts so radiantly coloured as she tells herself hers 
are, it is surprising that her maid on calling her asks whether she 
has a headache. 

At breakfast the illusion might be possible to Miss Trent that 
the old régime still exists—the two places laid; the emancipated 
and royally disobedient Kirstie continually returning to the 
forbidden ecstacy of routing through the shut window the colony 
of expectant birds outside, and having her sin repeatedly con- 
doned by the weak-minded pair inside. Yet there is a difference. 
Formerly the brother and sister had never heeded whether they 
were talking or not, in the reliant certainty of complete under- 
standing, whether mute or vocal. Now there is a slight tendency 
towards making polite conversation for each other ; but it is not 
very marked. ‘There is in Jim’s manner—to his trepidating 
sister’s acute relief—no evidence that Marie has imparted to him 
the discovery made by her terrible eyes, and the catering for the 
birds is an immense help. 

Through the winter and far into the spring, when they become 
picksome and dainty, the winged singers are liberally entertained 
at Trent ; and the word must have gone about among them that 
it isso, for they now daily crowd the terrace walk in unscrupulous 
multitudes, pathetically hunger-tamed, flying on little weakened 
pinions, and yet with spirit enough left to peck and snub and 
eject each other as occasion offers. 

In holding back the struggling, straining Kirstie from raiding 
them when the window is opened, in pointing out to each other 
the new arrivals, in counting the blue-tits standing on their heads 
inside the cocoa-nut, the finches pecking the suspended lard, and 
the thirsty thrushes drinking out of the earthen pans, brother 
and sister are themselves again. It is not Jim’s fault that they 
do not part without a slight jar, which begins by a polite inquiry 
from Lettice as to the state of her sister-in-law’s cold. 
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“It is decidedly better. Why do not you go up and see 
her?” 

“Do not you think that every English-woman’s bedroom is her 
castle? We might quarrel so early in the morning ”—laughing, 
not quite pleasantly. ‘ By-the-by, as she told you her version of 
our dispute yesterday, I suppose I ought to tell you mine.” 

“She never told me any version,” replies Jim, sighing wearily. 
“She never mentioned it or you.” 

The implication that they had been occupied with pleasanter 
topics than herself, though unintended, galls Miss Trent so much 
as to drown the remorse she would otherwise have felt at having 
been so manifestly outdone in magnanimity. 

“ Marie announced her intention of calling on Mrs. Fairfax.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well!” Seeing an unwonted danger-signal in Jim’s slow eye, 
she adds, “Of course she does not know the carte-du-pays—what 
is possible and impossible here. Just conceive what our mother’s 
feelings would have been at such a suggestion ! ” 

There is a moment’s silence, during which the thought may 
have crossed Jim’s unimaginative mind that there are advantages 
attached to being a foundling. Then he says— 

“Tf no one did anything but what their parents had done before 
them, the world would not get on much.” 

It is a truism of the purest dye, and uttered with commendable 
temper, but to his sister it seems as if the red flag of anarchy 
were waving in blood before her eyes. But even her sister-in- 
law’s iniquities recede into the background of her mind, whence 
they had been only momentarily drawn, annihilated by the over- 
whelming interest of her own affairs. 

Randal will, of course, be here almost before she can draw 
breath to ask Jim for her. He may arrive at any moment. With 
his headlong passion and the weapon she herself has put into his 
hand he will expect to carry all before him. What may be the 
effect of any obstacle put in the floodtide of such a torrent she 
dares not speculate. 

And Jim? Since his first contemptuous reception of the news 
of Chevening’s declaration, on the evening when he had announced 
his own marriage, the subject seems to have passed absolutely 
from his mind. Marie is, no doubt, the sponge that has wiped 
it away, as she has wiped all else. He has seen, with apparent 
oblivion of any reason for a difference, the reappearance of the 
curate at the Sunday luncheon-table, nor did his face afterwards 
show the least consciousness of anything abnormal in the appear- 
ance of the two countenances so guiltily conscious of their 
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recent juxtaposition. Is it possible that he can have utterly 
forgotten ? 

There is profound mortification in the thought that it may be 
so; and yet the alternative, that a wish to be rid of her may have 
reconciled him to the prospect, is not much more comforting. To 
be given up with reluctant blessings and regrets to her lover is 
the boon to which, of all others, she must now most aspire, but 
against being thrown into his arms as into a waste-paper basket 
heart and spirit revolt. Will it be better to prepare Jim a 
little ? 

Recalling that she has already succeeded in ruffling him, and 
realizing that in her present state of high tension any repetition 
of the ridicule with which he had received her former announce- 
ment would be more than she could bear, she decides to wait 
quietly for what will happen. But to wait quietly—that is just 
what on trial seems most impossible. 

She goes to her own sitting-room, the room over her retention 
of which she has kept what so far seems an unnecessarily bristling 
watch. The windows command the park and the path by which 
the expected one will approach. 

In a half-fascinated fear of seeing him too soon, she turns 
resolutely away. The room is crowded with relics of her departed 
parent. It had been her mother’s, and in the first irrational 
devotion of her grief she had resolved that nothing in it should 
ever be changed. It has been impossible to adhere quite literally 
to this determination. Time and new tastes have made creeping 
encroachments; an extra bookcase has been needed to contain the 
books recommended, and in some cases given, by Randal, but the 
character of the room is unaltered. The bureau is the same one 
whose drawers and pigeon-holes have since her earliest childhood 
been filled with the accounts, records, and documents of the 
numerous local charities founded or supported by the late Mrs. 
Trent. She sits down at it, casting her eyes with a melancholy 
pride over the neatly docketed and admirably arranged files. 
How well she has carried out the charge that had devolved upon 
her! 

Perhaps it will be wise to glance in final survey over the 
receipts, cheque-books, etc., before giving them up into the hands 
—how woefully incompetent !—of her successor. She carries out 
her intention conscientiously, though unable to prevent her 
thoughts fluttering agitatedly away from benefit clubs and 
mothers’ guilds, or to check the palpitating listening for a door- 
bell which could not possibly be audible. 

Now and again, as evidences of her own method and order meet 
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her eye, the thought comes streaked with satisfaction of what an 
admirable clergyman’s wife she will make. 

A clergyman’s wife! A clergyman! There is something 
ludicrously incongruous between the two phrases and her latest 
memory of him. What was there of the spiritual guide and the 
earnest disciple in that mad embrace ? 

The answer comes clothed in scarlet, and her forehead falls 
forward on a sheaf of Friendly Girls. But she raises it presently, 
shaking off the virgin shame that oppresses her. If it is the 
real thing, as it ¢s, as it 7s, as it 7s, there is nothing to blush for. 

He has told her that his is not one of the exalted natures that 
can do without the prop of human love, that lacking it, soul and 
intellect starve and perish. Well, he shall have it. Having once 
given, there shall be no niggardly doling out of her gift. He 
shall have “full measure, pressed down and shaken together and 
running over.” 

She has plenty of time to plan her liberality, plenty of time for 
her heart to glow and unglow again, for the morning passes and 
nothing happens. 





(To be continued.) 
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Che Porms of Ben Zonson. 


Waen Robert Louis Stevenson gathered together a number of his 
poems and called the collection ‘Underwoods’ he prefaced the 
volume with this verse :— 


“ Of all my verse like not a single line; 
But like my title for it is not mine. 
That title from a better man I stole: 
Ah! how much better had I stolen the whole.” 


His book gave no clue to the identity of the “ better man,” and it 
is safe to assume that only a small proportion of his readers knew 
that Stevenson had gone for his title to the non-dramatic poems 
of Ben Jonson published two centuries and a half before. In the 
folio of 1616, superintended by himself and styled—in proud 
despite of his critics—his “ Works,” Jonson had already given to 
the world a considerable body of verse of sundry kinds, lyric, 
epistolary, satirical, epigrammatic, and some of these were grouped 
together and called ‘The Forest.’ An allusion to this explains 
his later title given to poems written at various times but not 
published till after his death. 


“As the multitude call timber trees promiscuously growing a wood or 
forest, so I am bold to entitle these lesser poems of later growth by this 
of Underwood, out of the analogy they hold to the Forest in my former 
book, and no otherwise.” 


Jonson is seldom regarded as other than a dramatist—a mis- 
conception for which his magnificent achievement in that 
capacity affords the best of all possible excuses; but it remains 
true, not only that he left behind him a large quantity of non- 
dramatic work of all kinds, but that he never looked upon 
dramatic writing as his proper employment, that he objected to 
the restrictions imposed on the poet by the proprietors, and that, 
as in the case of Dryden, it was poverty alone that drove him to 
spend so many years of his life in writing for the theatres. 
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First as an actor, then as one of Henslowe’s tame poets, finally 
as a fully-fledged playwright, he drifted into drama as the most 
profitable avenue open to the young writer; but he had little 
relish for the life, for its publicity, for its dependence on factious 
applause, or for the too frequent splenetic doom noisily pronounced 
by the understanding gentlemen of the pit. Jonson was not the 
man to write for an audience; he wrote at them. He was by 
nature a satirist. 
“My strict hand 
Was made to seize on vice, and with a gripe 


Squeeze out the humour of such spongy natures 
As lick up every idle vanity.” 


He was no smiling comfortable humorist ready to appease the 
public with a gift. Even if he speaks civilly one moment he 
cannot refrain from asserting his independence the next. 


“ Mistake me not, judicious friends. 
I do not this to beg your patience, 
Or servilely to fawn on your applause 
Like some dry brain despairing in his merit. 
Let me be censured by the austerest brow 
Where I want art or judgment; tax me freely; 
Let envious censors with their broadest eyes 
Look through and through me; I pursue no favour. 
Only vouchsafe me your attentions 
And I will give you music worth your ears.” 


Adopting this attitude and this vigour of speech it is no wonder 
that he fell foul of his audiences at times, for in good sooth such 
protestations are somewhat out of place on the stage. 

In poems which were not dramatic the satirist could enjoy free 
scope, without let or hindrance, and we find both in the 
‘Epigrams’ and in ‘Underwoods’ a plentiful indulgence of 
his satiric vein. That characteristic was only to be expected ; 
his plays render it inevitable. But these miscellaneous poems 
reveal possibilities of character that the dramas leave unsuspected. 
They show that the indignant Asper, so eager to anatomise the 
time’s deformity, was a tender lover and a constant friend; that 
the analyst of the low humours of Bartholomew Fair and else- 
where was the acquaintance and intimate associate of the noblest 
in the land; and that the rigid intellect in whose plays we seek 
in vain for a sign of pathos was the author of some of the most 
beautiful and touching elegies in the language. For this reason his 
poems have an attraction other than that given by their own beauty. 
They are authentic documents yielding more information about 
Jonson than we can glean from all his other writings, they teem 
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with allusions and addresses to his fellow-poets, and they modify 
materially many of the current notions about his uncouthness and 
want of amiability. They explain, for example, one of the articles 
of Drummond’s verdict on his guest: “ oppressed with fantasy, 
which hath ever mastered his reason.” As a rule fantasy does 
not enter into our conception of the author of ‘Sejanus’ or 
‘Catiline,’ and if the poems were lost or had never been written 
we should have another stone to fling at Drummond. Then in 
addition to their biographical interest it must not be forgotten 
that Jonson’s non-dramatic poems left a deeper impress on the 
works of his successors than did his plays. The dramatists who 
followed and imitated him, Brome, Randolph, Marmion, Nabbes, 
left us nothing of the first order, but in the magnificent songs of 
Herrick and Carew the seeds that are in Jonson’s poems sprang 
into splendid bloom. The lyrical verse of the 17th century owes 
a greater debt to ‘The Forest’ and ‘Underwoods’ than to any 
other influence whatever. 

Ranging over the whole period of Jonson’s literary life they 
include almost every variety and form, from the epithalamium to 
the begging-letter. They bear but little upon his family life; 
his shrewish wife though “honest” is not sung, but there is 
sorrowful reference to an infant daughter— 


** Here lies, to each her parents’ ruth, 
Mary, the daughter of their youth”— 


and to the death of his first son who died of the plague on his 
seventh birthday. He was “not very happy in his children,” 
Fuller tells us; none of them survived him, and the memory of 
their loss was never effaced from his mind. In one of his latest 
comedies, written in the decline of his life and powers, he includes 
such bereavements in the list of troubles that are real. 


“The things true valour ’s exercised about 
Are poverty, restraint, captivity, 
Banishment, loss of children, long disease : 
The least is death.” 


With one exception he was to experience all these woes before he 
ran his course, but that was not until long after the death of the 
child whom he declared to be “Ben Jonson his best piece of 
poetry.” Meanwhile he is a high-spirited poet, strong-willed, 
impetuous, fierce in his dislikes, but firm in his friendships, and 
these latter are both numerous and important. He was a 
favourite at Court, and this brought him into contact with the 
courtiers great and small. For the King and the great nobles 
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he wrote masks and devised pageants; for the others he was 
willing, if they found his favour, to exert his muse in all ways, 
and it would seem that some of these favoured ones were not 
above assuming to themselves the credit of the Laureate’s per- 
formances. To one, who was unlucky enough to offend him after- 
wards, the poet sends a humorous bill—for goods supplied : 


“Tmprimis, Grand, you owe me for a jest 
I lent you, on mere acquaintance, at a feast. 
Item, a tale or two, some fortnight after, 
That yet maintains you and your house in laughter. 
Item, the Babylonian song you sing; 
Item, a fair Greek posy for a ring. .. .” 


But if he was complaisant to those who pleased him he was 
fierce as ever to those whom he disliked. 


“T fear no courtier’s frown should I applaud 
The easy flexure of his supple hams,” 


and he expressly informs those whose names figure in his book 
not to look “for strict degrees of rank and title”; proudly he 
informs them he is a poet, not a herald. In spite of his lofty 
utterance, however, he was not altogether free from flattery—of 
the pen at least, if not of the heart—and one of the ‘ Epigrams’ 
contains a bitter reproach to his muse for having betrayed him to 
a worthless lord. In the epistle, too, prefixed to his friend 
Selden’s ‘ Titles of Honour’ he admits that 
“every muse hath erred, 
And mine not least. I have too oft preferred 
Men past their terms, and praised some names too much.” 


Some of his verses to James the First are laughable in their 
excess of eulogy, and one poem sent to Charles’s queen is as 
blasphemous as anything of Dryden’s; but when we remember 
the pitiful adulation to which even great men have indis- 
criminately turned their pens for reward, and consider the almost 
inevitable consequences of Court patronage, it is impossible not 
to admire the way in which Jonson lived up to his resolve to 
write 
“Things manly and not smelling parasite.” 


His conversation, says Clarendon, “was very good, and with 
men of most note,” a statement fully-warranted by the evidence 
of his poems. It would be tedious to enumerate the noble names 
to whose bearers he addresses lines showing that he was on terms 
of familiar intercourse with them, but mention must be made of 
one family that Jonson held in special reverence, and to whose 
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members he was never tired of asserting his attachment. To Sir 
Philip Sidney’s sister, to his widow, to his daughter, to his nephew, 
to his niece and her husband, are addressed some of his most 
charming compositions, all of them fired with real affection. One 
of the very few:of his poems widely known is the epitaph on the 
Countess of Pembroke, the gifted sister for whose amusement 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote the ‘Arcadia.’ Jonson, in common with 
every other Elizabethan, was always ready to expect prodigies 


“When Sidney’s name I hear, or face I see,” 


and Mary, Countess of Pembroke, seems to have been worthy of 
her lineage. Spenser called her 


“The gentlest shepherdess that lives this day, 
And most resembling, both in shape and sprite, 
Her brother dear,” 


and Jonson’s terse inscription was the grateful, and well known, 
acknowledgment of many years of friendship and kindness: 


“Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 
Death! ere thou hast slain another 
Learn’d and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee.” 


If these verses, in spite of their almost universal ascription to 
him, are not Jonson’s (and it is quite possible they are Browne's), 
they at least express his known sentiments in lines which he has 
no reason to be ashamed of. With Sidney’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
Countess of Rutland, Jonson was on equally intimate terms; 
witness a well known paragraph in the “Conversations,” where 
it is recorded that one day as the Countess was at table with 
Jonson her husband came in and afterwards upbraided her for 
keeping company with poets. She wrote to Jonson, telling him 
of the insult, and the Earl intercepted the poet’s reply ; but never 
challenged him, added Jonson proudly, with a knowledge of what 
was in the intercepted letter. In this connection it requires no 
very great wisdom to fix the gibe in the epigram “To my Lord 
Ignorant” : 


“Thou call’st me poet as a term of shame, 
But I have my revenge made, in thy name.” 


Another letter addressed to the same noble lady is happily 
preserved in ‘The Forest,’ and deserves a limited quotation for 
the view it gives of the poet’s magnificent opinion of his art. 
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The Countess herself seems to have been a poetess of some merit, 
“nothing inferior to her fatber,” so Ben in this epistle, after 
enumerating the virtues and capabilities of gold, which then, as 
since, was the chief aim of all but the wise, admits that he has 
none of that to send, but presents verses instead. 


“With you, I know, my offering will find grace, 
For what a sin ’gainst your great father’s spirit 
Were it to think that you should not inherit 
His love unto the Muses, when his skill 
Almost you have, or may have, when you will.” 


Then comes his tribute to the muse’s power :— 


“It is the muse alone can raise to Heaven... 
How many equal with the Argive queen 
Have beauty known, yet none so famous seen! 
Achilles was not first that valiant was, 
Or, in an army’s head, that, locked in brass, 
Gave killing strokes. There were brave men before 
Ajax or Idomen, or all the store 
That Homer brought to Troy: yet none so live 
Because they lacked the sacred pen could give 
Like life unto them. Who heaved Hercules 
Unto the stars? Or the Tyndarides ? 
Who plactd Jason’s Argo in the sky, 
Or set bright Ariadne’s crown so high? 
Who made a lamp of Berenice’s hair, 
Or lifted Cassiopeia in her chair, 
But only poets, rapt with rage divine?” 


The exaltation of these lines reminds one of Ovid’s declamations 
in the ‘Poetaster,’ and of that passage in ‘Every Man in His 
Humour,’ omitted from the folio and subsequent editions, where 
young Knowell utters his defence of poesy :— 


“view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attired in the majesty of art, 
Set high in spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy; and, which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity profaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought, 
Oh then how proud a presence doth she bear!” 


Jonson was the last man to be ashamed of his calling. He was 
no Stephen Gosson to lament his own works and weep tears of 
sorrow when he beheld them. Beggarly trade though it was, he 
was proud of it, and it was nothing to him that the age, as 
Randolph feelingly complained, should prefer “a cloak of plush 
before a brain of art.” Hence we are not surprised to find in his 
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poems innumerable allusions to literary and dramatic notabilities 
and abundant proofs of friendship with the best writers of his 
time. With the great antiquary Camden, his old schoolmaster at 
Westminster; with John Donne, “the first poet in the world in 
some things”; and with Selden, the learned author of ‘ Titles of 
Honour,’ he was connected by bonds of the closest friendship ; 
and besides these, Sylvester the translator of Bartas, William 
Browne of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ Chapman Homeri metaphiastes, 
Samuel Daniel, Michael Drayton, Thomas May, Francis Beaumont, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, all are included in his circle and all find a 
place in his book. Of course such poetic enrolment does not 
necessarily prove that actual friendship in its truest sense existed 
between Jonson and all these men, for it is likely that by his 
temperament he would be precluded from being a close friend 
to a large circle. “True happiness,” he says in ‘Cynthia’s 
Revels,’ 
“Consists not in the multitude of friends, 
But in the worth and choice.” 


His affections were apter to concentrate than to diffuse. His 
satirical and critical frame of mind secured him from lavishness 
in this direction, while at the same time the native force and 
virility of his character rendered the friendships he did form both 
lasting and sincere. Yet he never let his inclinations interfere 
with his plainness of speech, and fearless strictures made when 
the critic predominated over the friend were often wrested :into 
evidences of disregard. Jonson complained of this to Drayton :— 


“It hath been questioned, Michael, if I be 
A friend at all; or if at all, to thee,” 


and after a long epistle, full of generous praise, he calls 


“the world that envies him to see 
If I can be a friend and friend to thee.” 


Yet that the world had some reason for its doubt is clear by the 
testimony of Drummond, to whom Jonson said that Drayton 
“feared him, and that he esteemed not of him.” In such cases 
it is safer to trust the deliberately recorded tribute of friendship 
than the random confidences of an idle and perhaps humorsome 
moment. 

The adoption of this course has been sufficient to dissipate the 
old tale of Jonson’s envy of Shakespeare; to that ill-founded 
rumour, magnified into a theory by wilful critics, it is only 
necessary to oppose the affectionate lines “To the Memory 
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of my beloved Master William Shakespeare and what he hath 
left us.” The fine eulogy of this poem burns into ashes the 
stories of implacable jealousy that once formed part of the 
creed of the ordinary Shakespearean, and no praise has ever 
surpassed Jonson’s for its happiness of expression. Many of 
its sentences are now familiar in our ears; the references to 
“ Marlowe’s mighty line,” to Shakespeare’s “small Latin and 
less Greek,” the comparison with the productions of “ insolent 
Greece or haughty Rome,” the epithet “Sweet Swan of Avon,” 
and the line “ He was not of an age but for all time,” have passed 
into proverbs. Besides these, owever, there are passages of 
admirable criticism which greatly heighten the value of the 
tribute; as, for example, when, after praising the naturalness of 
the “Star of Poets,” he exclaims :— 


“Yet. must I not give Nature all; thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion.” 


He also notes a characteristic of Shakespeare’s verse, and at the 
same time gives a glimpse of his person when he says that as 
the father’s face 

“Lives in his issue, even so the race 


Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turnéd and true-filéd lines.” 


As the handsome and “well-shaped” Shakespeare can be 
inferred from his finished style, so, with a reservation, from the 
great strength and the downright expression of Jonson’s verse 
we may evolve a true portrait of the poet. As he left his youth 
behind him he parted with all his exterior personal graces; he 
grew altogether unwieldy in size, and the depth and strength of 
his potations left many a seam on his jovial face. He was none 
of those “poor shallow scoundrels that never drank any Helicon 
above a penny a quart.” Canary was his drink, and like Herrick 
he sang its virtues with no uncertain voice. 


“That which most doth take my muse and me 
Is a pure cup of rich Canary wine, 
Which is the Mermaid’s now, but shall be mine: 
Of which had Horace or Anacreon tasted, 
Their lives, as do their lines, till now had lasted.” 


That Jonson lived easily up to the requirements of a drinking 
age is clear enough, but that he was no mere vulgar reveller is 
equally patent. The lines “Inviting a friend to supper” which 
find a place among the ‘Epigrams, give an unexpected and 
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interesting account of what the guest might expect. After 
enumerating—and frankly exaggerating—the dishes of the feast, 
he promises that his man Richard Brome shall read a portion of 
Tacitus or Virgil or Livy— 


“Of which we ’ll speak our minds amidst our meat.” 


“Free but moderately,” is to be the motto of the meal— 


“Nor shall our cups make any guilty men; 
But at our parting we shall be as when 
We innocently met.” 


Whether Jonson remembered his good resolutions when he once 
began to transfer the sack from the ‘ Mermaid’s’ recesses to his own 
is another and an open question. What is certain is that, whether 
caused by his devotion to Bacchus, or Minerva, or both, the poet’s 
weight grew to close upon twenty stone. He turns this circum- 
stance to ingenious account in an epistle to a friend at the 
Exchequer, pretending that he is to be weighed for a wager 
which he will lose if he does not turn the scale at twenty stone. 
Of this he says he lacks two pounds, “ that’s six in silver.” One 
pound he has, and he wants his friend to lend him the other five. 
Many are the good-humoured references he makes to his great 
size, for he was tall as well as stout. Toa painter who had ex- 
pressed some hesitation about his ability to transfer his lineaments 
to canvas he replied— 


“ Why, though I seem of a prodigious waist, 
I am not so voluminous and vast, 
But there are lines wherewith I might be embraced. 


“Tis true, as my womb swells, so my back stoops, 
And the whole lump grows round, deformed, and droops; 
But yet the Tun at Heidelberg had hoops”— 


and in the picture of himself he sent to Drummond he speaks 
jocularly of his mountain belly and his rocky face. Fortunately 
his heaviness was not communicated to his verse, for while, in one 
breath, he laments his “hundreds of grey hairs,” in the next he 
maintains that his muse is as young as ever. It was true enough ; 
this unwieldly singer, more fat than bard beseemed, could pen 
love-songs as fanciful and light as those of any youthful lover. 
‘The Forest’ contains his most famous song, “Drink to me 
only with thine eyes,” and also the lines to Celia imitated from 
Catullus; but among later poems are verses as beautiful as they. 
In ‘Underwoods’ there is a group of ten lyrics “In Cele- 
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bration of Charis,” which opens with an excuse for loving at 
fifty. 
“Let it not your wonder move, 

Less your laughter, that I love. 

Though I now write fifty years 

I have had and have my peers; 

Poets, though divine, are men; 

Some have loved as old again.” 


Others may perhaps have loved at fifty, but there are not many 
who could have written of their love in such a way at that age, 
though it must be admitted that the date of the opening verses 
does not definitely fix that of the songs that follow. One of 
these was considered by the poet himself worthy to rank with 
“ Drink to me only,” and he recited a part of it to Drummond in 
approval. 
“For Love’s sake kiss me once again, 
I long and should not beg in vain. 
Here’s none to spy or see; 
Why do you doubt or stay? 
I'll taste as lightly as the bee 
That doth but touch his flower, and flies away. 


“Once more and, faith, I will be gone; 
Can he that loves ask less than one? 
Nay, you may err in this 
And all your bounty wrong: 
This could be called but half a kiss; 
What we're but once to do, we should do long!” 


The “ Hymn to Diana” in ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’ beginning 
“Queen and huntress, chaste and fair,” 


is better known than the “Song Apologetic in the person of 
Womankind,” which Gifford thought the most beautiful song in 
the language. The praise is too great, but the song is exquisite. 

Jonson formed many friendships with women ; with true poet’s 
temper he admired beauty intensely, and the possession of beauty 
was enough to raise in his breast a semi-platonic affection that 
was more than friendship but yet fell short of love. It is a 
subtle feeling and cannot appeal to everyone; the distinction 
remains, however, for those who can appreciate it, and it has 
been embodied, crystallised by Jonson ‘in a set of verses beauti- 
fully calculated to convey the delicate reasoning of the poet's 
heart. Perhaps an experience of the sentiment is necessary to a 
full appreciation of the poem, but to one who can enter into its 
spirit it has a singular attraction. 
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This poem, printed without title in the folio of 1640, is styled by 
Gifford an Elegy, a kind of composition in which Jonson excels. 

Among the elegies (in the more ordinary sense of the word), 
epitaphs, and memorial verses in his poems, there are few more 


tender than that on a lady named Elizabeth, whose surname is 
not revealed. 


“ Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little? Reader, stay. 
Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die; 
Which in life did harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth, 

The other, let it sleep with death. 
Fitter where it died, to tell, 

Than that it lived at all. Farewell.” 


The epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke has already been 
quoted, but with these two there is another that deserves to be 
transcribed. ‘The boy whose memory it enshrines was one of the 
child actors of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel, and had performed in 


some of Jonson’s earlier plays. The poem is not long and must 
be quoted altogether if at all. 


“Weep with me all you that read 

This little story ; 

And know for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

*T was a child that so did thrive 
In grace and feature, 

As Heaven and Nature seemed to strive 
Which owned the creature. 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 
When fates turned cruel; 

Yet three filled zodiacs had he been 
The stage’s jewel; 

And did act, what now we moan, 
Old men so duly 

As, sooth, the Parcae thought him one 
He played so truly. 

So, by error, to his fate 
They all consented ; 

But viewing him since, alas, too late! 
They have repented ; 

And have sought, to give new birth, 
In baths to steep him; 

But, being so much too good for earth, 
Heaven vows to keep him.” 
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In the use of purely lyrical forms Jonson was not always so 
happy. Now and then his fancy yielded a flash of inspiration 
vivid and distinct; but the steady glow of rapt imagination that 
shines in the brains of our greatest singers was rarely accorded to 
him. Hence it is that his lyrics are seldom equably beautiful 
throughout. Next to a line or stanza of perfect grace we may 
happen to find a verse with the unmistakable mark of prose in 
its forehead, and the intrinsic power of the best portion of the song 
is in part neutralized by the weight of dead matter it has to carry 
along with it. The impetus with which he starts seldom carries 
him easily to the end. The same defect prevents him from being a 
frequent inventor of new verse forms, though there is a poem in the 
‘Underwoods’ which if not the first must be one of the earliest 
gpecimens extant of the metre now identified with ‘In Memoriam.’ 

Reference has been made to the ‘Mermaid’ tavern and to the 
part Jonson was accustomed to take in its revels. In course of 
time the ties that bound him to that “ baiting-place of wit” 
became weakened, and as one of his old companions after another 
drifted off into the unknown their room was filled by a younger 
race of men to whom Jonson was as one of the early gods. These 
clustered round him in various taverns—notably the ‘Old Devil ’— 
and listened with becoming respect to his large utterance. To 
them he was as a bridge over the gulf of time ; his mind was stored 
with memories and traditions of the true Elizabethan age, and he 
deserved the enthusiastic admiration of his young followers. He 
was @ father to them and he called them his sons. The names of 
this little tribe are well known—Herrick, Carew, and Suckling, 
who in one branch of poetry equalled their master; Shakerly 
Marmion; Thomas Randolph saeculi sui Ovidius ; Richard Brome, 
once Jonson’s servant, afterwards a prolific writer of comedies ; 
William Cartwright, the Admirable Crichton among dramatists, 
and “the utmost man can come to”; Sir Kenelm Digby, learned 
and eccentric; Lord Clarendon, Lord Falkland, Bishop Morley, 
Joseph Rutter, Sir Henry Morison, and James Howell probably 
complete the list. Over these men Jonson presided on many a 
memorable occasion when the bust of Apollo in their room at 
Temple Bar looked down on the huge storm-beaten figure of the old 
bard as he pledged his sons in deep draughts of the Canary wine of 
“Old Sir Simon the King.” 


“ Wine it is the milk of Venus, 
And the poet’s horse accounted; 
Ply it, and you all are mounted. 
*Tis the true Phebian liquor, 
Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker. 
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Pays all debts, cures all diseases, 
And at once the senses pleases. 
Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the Oracle of Apollo.” 


This was the bright side of the poet’s later life; worse times were 
in store for him. Herrick, in whose rapturous lines these lyric 
feasts are best commemorated, left London for “ dull Devonshire” 
in 1629. Three years before that Jonson had been stricken with 
paralysis, and for eleven years after the seizure his life was one 
of sickness darkened by poverty. His misery was not unrelieved, 
and he was never left destitute, but all regular means of obtaining 
supplies were cut off and he was obliged to depend mainly on the 
kindness of his friends. Fortunately he was not without these. 
His position as Laureate and his long connection with the Court 
induced a gift of a hundred pounds from Charles I., who was 
thanked, in an epigram, for trying to cure “the poet’s evil, 
poverty.” The last couplet of the epigram reads— 


“ What can the poet wish his King may do, 
But that he cure the people’s evil too?” 


Unhappily for Charles the people’s evil was not to be relieved 
by gifts. In 1630, in answer to Jonson’s petition, the “ best of 
monarchs, masters, men,” increased his father’s grant of a hundred 
marks to a hundred pounds yearly, with the addition of a tierce 
of the poet’s favourite wine. In James’s time Jonson had had 
occasion to remind the Exchequer that his salary was in arrear, 
and again in 1630 he experienced similar difficulty. Charles was 
renewing the experiment of government without Parliament, and 
his own financial troubles were reflected on his Laureate. Even 
the grant of wine fell into arrear, and the ‘ Underwoods’ contains 
a remonstrance on the subject addressed to the Board of Green 
Cloth— 

“ What can the cause be, when the King hath given 
His poet sack, the household will not pay?” 


If they still denied the thirsty poet his sack he threatens to 
visit the Board with his satirical muse. 


“Would the King but grant 
His poet leave to sing his household true, 
He’d frame such ditties of their store and want, 
Would make the very Green Cloth to look blue; 
And rather wish in their expense of sack, 
So the allowance from the King to use, 
As the old bard should no canary lack: 
*Twere better spare a butt, than spill his muse.” 
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This playful menace did not please the dignity of the Board, 
and it is said that the tierce was withheld till Jonson had made 
another application couched in more humble and official terms. 

It was poverty that induced Jonson to return in 1625 to the 
theatres which he had deserted for nearly ten years. Nothing 
but the pressure of want could have led him to attempt with 
uncertain hand and waning intellect to furnish dramatic food for 
the houses that had seen his early triumphs. ‘The Staple of 
News,’ ‘The New Inn, ‘The Magnetic Lady, and ‘The Tale 
of a Tub,’ were all failures and could hardly have been otherwise ; 
but as they were a deliberate and persistent attempt to regain an 
audience their common fate must have been very disappointing to 
the old dramatist who had feasted the public for forty years. 
That it moved him greatly we know from the fierce invective of 
the ode he addressed to himself after ‘The New Inn’ had been 
condemned in January 1629-30. The epilogue to that unlucky 
play—if only it had been heard to the end—would have given the 
audience a touching reference to the poet’s state: 


“The maker is sick and sad. But do him right; 
He meant to please you; for he sent things fit 
In all the numbers both of sense and wit, 

If they have not miscarried! If they have, 

All that his faint and faltering tongue doth crave 
Is that you not impute it to his brain; 

That’s yet unhurt; although, set round with pain, 
It cannot long hold out.” 


Whatever the canse of the play’s damnation the stiffening brain 
showed itself still capable of a splendid effort in the well-known 
and oft quoted “Ode to Himself,” one of the finest things he ever 
penned. Here are the first, second, and fifth verses; there are 
six in all :— 

“ Come, leave the loathéd stage, 
And the more loathsome age; 
. Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 
Usurp the chair of wit! 
Indicting and arraigning every day 
Something they call a play. 
Let their fastidious, vain 
Commission of the brain 
Run on and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn; 
They were not made for thee,-less thou for them. 


“Say that thou pour’st them wheat, 
And they will acorns eat; 
*Twere simple fury still thyself to waste 
On such as have no taste! 
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To offer them a surfeit of pure bread, 
Whose appetites are dead! 
No, give them grains tkeir fill, 
Husks, draff to drink and swill: 
If they love lees, and leave the lusty wine, 
Envy them not, their palate’s with the swine.... 


“Leave things so prostitute, 
And take the Alcaic lute; 
Or thine own Horace’ or Anacreon’s lyre; 
Warm thee by Pindar’s fire: 
And though thy nerves be shrunk, and blood be cold 
Ere years have made thee old, 
Strike that disdainful heat 
Throughout, to their defeat, 
As curious fools, and envious of thy strain, 
May blushing swear no palsy’s in thy brain.” 


His incessant protestations of health of mind would almost 
seem to indicate a haunting fear that he had not altogether 
escaped unhurt in that direction, and, as though to prove his 
assertion to the world, he had raked together every ember from 
his former fires to produce an ode which should rank with his 
worthiest work. His age and his infirmities did not bate one jot 
of his imperious humour, and the proud challenge to his critics is 
as youthful and defiant as when he first belaboured them in his 
early prologues and inductions. Nor, on the other hand, did his 
position prevent his opponents from taking up the gage. Many 
replies were furnished to his ode, written by friends and foes. Of 
those unfriendly the only one that is said to survive is that by 
Owen Feltham, of the ‘ Resolves,’ who neatly parodied Jonson’s 
form and began— 

“Come leave this saucy way 
Of baiting those that pay 
Dear for the sight of thy declining wit. 
Tis known it is not fit 


For a sale poet, just contempt once thrown, 
To cry up thus his own.” 


But the young disciples of the angry old man were soon to tlie 
front with their tributes of affection; Cleveland, Carew, and 
Randolph, among others, joined in the indignation of their leader. 
Randolph’s reply also copied closely the metre of the original, 
and is among the best of that unhappy writer's miscellaneous 
poems, 


“Ben, do not leave the stage, 

Cause ’tis a loathsome age; 

For pride and impudence will grow too bold 
When they shall hear it told 
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They frighted thee. Stand high, as is thy cause; 
Their hiss is thy applause. 
More just were thy disdain, 
Had they approved thy vein. 
So thou for them, and they for thee were born; 
They to incense, and thou as much to scorn.” 


He deprecates Jonson’s intention to devote himself to a single 
muse “and take the Alcaic lute” ; sings he— 


“ Why should the scene be mute 
Cause thou canst touch a lute, 
And string thy Horace? Let each muse of nine 
Claim thee and say, ‘Thou art mine.’ 
*T'were fond to let all other flames expire 
To sit by Pindar’s fire; 
For, by so strange neglect, 
I should myself suspect 
The palsy were as well thy brain’s disease, 
If they could shake thy muse which way they please.” 


But it was too late for Jonson to do any more good work. The 
palsy was touching his brain, and his day grew darker and darker. 
His remaining dramatic attempts went the way of ‘The New 
Inn.’ In 1631 the City Corporation stopped their “ chandlerly 
pension ” for his services as Chronologer, and presently, owing to 
continual disputes with Inigo Jones, he lost his influence at Court. 
He was more than ever dependent on his friends, though not 
without signs of the old fearlessness of spirit. 


“And though my fortune humble me to take 
The smallest courtesies with thanks, I make 
Yet choice from whom I take them.” 


In this obscurity he lived a few more years of poverty if not of 
actual want; not without friends, but conscious that he had out- 
lived his generation ; his wife and all his children already dead. 
So he lay, lonely and helpless, till the 6th of August, 1637, when 
he died. He had lived too long. He had outstayed his welcome 
among men. A memory to those that had known him, a 
tradition to those who had not, he had already died as a poet some 
years before his death; but the news of his decease revived men’s 
interest and gratitude. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
though not in the Poets’ Corner, and memorial verses were 
bestowed on him by every one who had any right to be heard on 
the occasion. His old friends Chapman, and Selden, and Donne ; 
Fletcher, Marston, Ford, and Shirley ; Herrick, and Cleveland, 
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and Waller ; old and young; poets and scholars and dramatists 
whose names carry us from Elizabeth to the Restoration, all 
lavished their praise on the man whom they honoured as the best 


of English poets. He is no longer the “arch-poet”; other gods 
are now preferred before him : 


“The wise and many-headed bench that sits 
Upon the life and death of plays and wits” 


has glorified many a deity since Jonson’s time. But while there 
are men left to study the most wonderful epoch of our literature 
there will not be wanting those who will do justice to the 
enormous intellect and the fertile fancy of one of the most original 


and honest men, and one of the greatest poets that England has 
to boast. 


H. M. Sanpers. 








Vawa; Khan, the Gift vf Allah. 


_——— 


Nawaz Kuan was the fighting ram of the Marris. This is a 
chronicle of the result of his dabbling in the affairs of the British 
Empire. 

The Marris tribesmen were a joyous set of looting blackguards, 
proper Pathans. They were a small tribe; to them had come 
down a heritage of border feud that, while it developed the 
fighting qualities of the survivors, kept the census within 
bounds. 

Their land was fifty miles north-east of a sin-stricken teshil, 
named Sibi, on the Afghan border. Any tribe that lives within 
fifty miles of that station is sure to be bad clean through. Sibi 
was known as “the white man’s grave:” that was flattery—it was 
worse. 

In September when I passed through the land of the Marris 
they despoiled me with cheerful abandon; they looted my 
commissariat camel with platonic freedom; and one night a 
lover of fine raiment came as I slept and cut the side from 
my tent to make a toga for his broad shoulders. Allah! that 
was clever. 

Six foot-sore brigands made sandals from my leather gun-case, 
and then came and hob-nobbed with me over a pot of tea. They 
were proud of their new foot-wear ; the oak-tanned soles peeped 
at me joyously from beneath the square, rugged toes of the un- 
abashed Pathans. I said nothing about this little matter— 
controversy might have ended with a slit in my neck; they had 
such a summary way of ending unpleasant arguments. 

My guide, who was a first cousin to these outlaws in deviltry, 
was the best-natured blackguard I ever travelled with; he gave 
me politic pointers, for he had the wisdom of the serpent. 

“These dwellers in caves,” he said, “are the unregenerate 
offspring of depraved camels—also of evil swine; therefore take 
no notice, and we will get through pleasantly enough—without 
trouble.” 
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His policy was sound; so the Marris and I remained on the 
very best of terms. They even showed me Nawaz Khan, the 
fighting ram that had bucked into oblivion every_other ram from 
Dera Ghazi to Peshawar. And because of that they had been 
exalted among the ram-fighting, man-fighting, any-sort-of-fighting 
nations of that hush. 

At the guide’s suggestion I gave the owner, Rahat iShah, five 
rupees to make silver knobs for the points of the Khan’s horns. 
Surely I had become a blood-brother to the cut-throat Marris. 
That was what the guide said—also.was I safe in the sight of 
Allah, he assured me. 

When I returned in December, Nawaz Khan, “the Gift of 
Allah,” was gone. He had been looted, or had tumbled over a 
cliff. The tribe had searched at the bottom of every; precipice 
without result. That he had been stolen was as difficult of belief 
as the statement that someone had made away with Buddha’s 
tooth from the temple at Kandy. 

But Nawaz Khan was gone of a certainty. And now there was 
only the memory of his many battles, and the promise of much 
murder for the thieves who held him. 

* * * * + 

When I reached Sibi, almost the first sight I saw was a ram, 
joyous in much fat, taking a rise out of a tall Punjabi orderly in 
front of his colonel’s tent. The ram had caught him fair in the 
middle, on the south side, and if the soldier had been brittle he 
would have broken in two. As it was he covered much territory 
before alighting on his head in the white sand of the Sibi 
plain. 

The Orderly was vexed at this importunate attention from the 
hard-headed ram. He picked himself up with Sikh dignity and 
reached for his gun, which stood with three inches of its iron 
muzzle buried in the soft earth. 

Now a ram when he tries for a knock-out blow and fails, 
usually backs up and plays a little harder next time; but the 
orderly’s assailant seemed to think he had carried the joke 
far enough, wisely perhaps, and walked sedately over to the 
Colonel’s dog-cart and started peeling the yellow paint from its 
spokes. 

Something about the cut of this pugnacious sheep appeared 
familiar to me. I manceuvred up to him strategically, keeping 
my line of retreat well open. A critical reconnaisance convinced 
me that it was the fighting ram of my free-booting friends who 


lived in the foot-hills of the Sulimans ; there were the silyer knobs 
of which I was the donor. 
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Great Scott! what was he doing here at the colonel’s tent? 
The whole Marris country would be in a blaze if they knew 
of it. 

But they had looted me; therefore let them look to Allah for 


the return of their tribe’s glory. 
* * * 


* ” 

I asked Teniers, who was a lieutenant in the regiment, where 
they had pakaraod the sheep. 

“Such a lark!” he answered. “You know the Colonel is a 
queer fish ; studies his book on tactics—form D.B.Z. in his pocket 
all the time. Good enough chap, you know, the old fellow is— 
wouldn’t know enough to step inside if it were raining bullets, 
and nothing to be gained by getting shot; but all the same, he’s 
like one of those greaseless country carts with his squeaky voice 
—puts the fellows all on edge, you know. 

“We don’t mind fighting—like it, of course; but, hang it all! 
when there’s no fighting to be got—when all these hill-fellows 
are like a bally lot of shepherds, plodding around with their sheep 
and goats, and no raiding on, why we want a bit of fun, or else 
we'll go flabby. 

“ Now, ‘Old Squeaks ’"—that’s what the chaps call him—thinks 
fun—polo, and all the rest of it, you know—is all skittles; he 
talks about the officers blowin’ their oof, and tommy-rot of that 
sort.” 

I let Teniers talk, and busied myself with his cheroot case, 
hunting for a decent Trichi; I knew there was something 
needing a lot of explaining away, and that my young friend 
was leading up to it diplomatically enough. So I waited, 
and smoked patiently as he rattled on with his picturesque 
narrative. 

“Well, it seemed hopeless enough; we sat in the rottenest 
sort of luck. There was some fighting up Chitral way with Shir 
Afzul, Umra Khan, and that lot, but we never got the route. 
The camp was simply dying of stagnation. If cholera had come 
down from the Bolan, as it did last year, it would have played 
merry Hades with us—we were that stalled for want of fighting 
or something. 

“There were always five or six of our fellows in hospital, and 
not a broken bone or a ‘concussion’ in the whole bally lot— 
nothing but flabby heart. That was what was bowling them over 
_—thinking. Good God! we didn’t come out here to think, did 
we, Braem ?” 

“T should say not,” I replied, with an emphatic laugh. 

Teniers looked at me quizzically. ‘ Don’t be a sarcastic goat,” 
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he said testily. ‘“ We can think right enough when it’s needed ; 
but fighting, or polo, or racing’s the thing to keep a man fit. 
Good heavens! the surgeon actually hinted that some of the 
fellows were malingering. It would have ended in mutiny right 
enough ; but just then we got hold of Yusuf——” 

Before my friend had time to finish the sentence, there was a 
rushing noise like the cutting loose of a junior cyclone, and over 
we went, tent and all. Lord! but it was a mix up. The cot, a 
stool, a suit-case, young Teniers, with a sword spitted between 
his legs, and myself rolled up in several yards of canvas, 

I felt some great body go crashing over me; and heard, rather 
indistinctly, the lieutenant’s voice, muffled in the folds of the 
tent, saying, ‘It’s that damn ram, I bet a guinea! What in the 
name of Allah is he after now?” 

It was the Khan right enough. When a sergeant and two 
privates had sorted us from among the débris, we discovered that 
a small brick-laden donkey had excited the ram’s curiosity, and 
he had attempted to sample the stability of the groggy little legs 
that looked so hopelessly inadequate. 

The donkey flipped about just in time to miss the rush, and 
Nawaz Khan’s charge carried him through our canvas house. 
When the soldiers had repitched the wrecked tent, Teniers con- 
tinued the interrupted history of the advent of the ram. 

“ Does he do that often?” I asked. 

“That's the first time he’s pipped my castle,” said the lieu- 
tenant, working the sand out of his hair with a brash. “His 
favourite mark is a Tommy curled up on a charpoy asleep. Some- 
times he bunts the water barrels over too; and once he tipped 
the old man up backing to charge something that seemed a happy 
mark, Squeaks was heels on, and didn’t see him coming. We 
hid the ram for two days—the colonel would have shot him.” 

“Who owns him—did one of the men chor (steal) him?” I 
asked cautiously, for the Khan’s deeds made my friend a bit 
irrelevant to the point at issue. 

“No: got him from Yusuf—you know Yusuf Khan, the camel 
man?” 

I assented. I remembered him well. Once upon a time he 
had sold me a mad Bokharan as a riding camel, and the blatant 
thing had run away with me for twenty miles. At the end I 
was sea-sick, and for a week had amateur rheumatism. ‘“ Yes, I 
remember him,” I said reminiscently; “he’s a bad lot even for 
& Pathan.” 

“Well, Yusuf wanted the contract for supplying transport 


camels, and came to me about it. Wanted to know what backshish 
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he could give the colonel to win his heart. Did you ever hear of 
such a thing? Fancy his trying to work Squeaks that way. 
They do it among themselves, you know; everybody’s got to have 
his dustoor, so he thought it was only a question of finding out 
what the colonel’s fancy ran to. 

“Lutyens, who came up with the regiment, was with me, and 
we pulled old Yusuf’s leg no end of a time, quizzing him as to 
what he had to give the colonel. At last he mentioned that he 
had a fighting ram, the best between Sibi and Cabul. 

“ By Jove! you should have seen Lutyens jump at that. He 
swore the colonel was just dying to have a fighting ram; that 
he was a great sportsman, and simply revelled in that sort of 
thing—lived on it. I must say that I backed the major up—l 
had to.” 


“You'll get anything you want,” Lutyens told Yusuf; “only 
bring the ram in.” 

“Fancy Squeaks fighting rams—it’s unholy! His aunt, or 
somebody, wouldn’t like it.” 

“ We put the other fellows on to the ‘ good thing,’ and in the 
end Yusuf was coached properly. Also we worked the colonel— 
stuffed him. It was as good as a ballet, or a brush up in the 
hills. The fellows came out of hospital to play the new game that 
was on. 

“The colonel, you know, had been down in Burma or China, or 
some other heathen country with his regiment, and when they 
were sent up here to relieve the 10th, neither he nor any of the 
others knew a word of this Pathan baht—Pushto is like dummy 
talk to them. Of course he had passed in the thing at home, 
the lingo we all went through—Urdu, they call it, I think; but 
here it seems to be Pushtu, sheep-talk and Persian mixed. When 
Squeaks thinks he’s telling them to clear out, they come and sit 
in his lap. 

“We squared his krani (clerk). He’s a Bengali Baboo, and is 
afraid of everything but rupees and ghee. Lutyens frightened 
him to death—swore he’d ride Shahzada over him by accident if 
he didn’t make proper talk when Yusuf brought in the lambkin. 

“One day Yusuf and three other brawny Afghans turned up 
with the dirt of two-score years thick upon the lot of them. 
Cracky ! but they were fierce looking ; jezails, jade-handled knives 
the length of your arm, and all the rest of their cut-throat tools. 
With them came the ram, of course. He was short-clipped and 
gorgeous in many colours, painted up for the occasion.” 
“Diplomacy is the racket,” said Lutyens, “ play Squeaks on 


nat.” 
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“ You see the colonel has a hobby that if we can humour these 
natives we shan’t have to fight them. It'll be a beastly hole to 
live in if that ever comes about; we'd soon die off if there was 
no fighting to be had. 

“The old man had a regular durbar; for the Baboo explained 
that Yusuf was one of the Khan of Kelat’s small chiefs, and that 
he wanted to make friendship with the English for his tribe. 
His people lived somewhere up in the Bolans near Kirta. 

“They ate salt together, and touched palms with a rupee, and 


’ things went on swimmingly. 


“Yusuf couldn’t understand a word the colonel said, and the 
Afghan baht was all Greek to Squeaks, Lutyens had his eye 
on the Krani, who was interpreting after a fashion—you know 
Lutyens’ eye—it’s like a cocked pistol—so we were on velvet. 

“The game was that Yusuf had brought in the ram as a peace 
offering ; it was the thing his people prized most on earth—a sort 
of sacred gift; and so long as the colonel kept the ram in the 
regiment, Yusuf’s people would look upon us as blood-brothers. 

“Tt was all Lutyens’s doings, I swear. 

“ At first, when the colonel understood that he was to take the 
sheep, he bucked at the idea. He hates everything but a cavalry 
horse, you know; and only likes them because they’re useful. 

“The funny part of the business was, that Yusuf really got the 
contract for the camels, not on account of the sheep, but because 
the colonel thought it a good thing to win over this head-man.” 

“That’s how we got,the ram,” said Teniers. “ He simply won’t 
leave the colonel—hangs around his tent all the time bunting 
the Orderly. One day he chewed the tops off Squeaks’s new boots. 
He’s really kept us alive. And what’s odd, the colonel’s got fond 
of him—we all know that; he never bunted the old man once, 
only the time he upset him by mistake. He just does as he likes 
in the regiment ; they look upon him as a mascot. 

“ He’s a proper budmash, but what can you expect from a ram 
that’s been brought up among these sons of Belial when he gets 
into decent society ? 

“The sergeants’ mess clubbed in and put that silver ring on 
his horn. They’re a scum lot—they looted all the refreshment 
rooms coming up from Karachi, but they’d fight for the lamb 
until they were wiped out, I believe. That’s because he’s so 
properly bad; they like it.” 

I said never a word about the original owners of the ram— 
it would bo a pity to spoil sport. If Yusuf had looted him from 
the Marris he deserved that camel contract. I even forgave him 
my ride on the mad Bokharan. 
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Then we had a week of proper Sibi dulness; nothing hap- 
pened, absolutely nothing—only the heat ; it was terrific. 

The Beluchis in the plain about Sibi went out and tilled their 
fields, and tended their flocks, and never a hillman swcoped down 
on them. It looked as though the little round towers of defence 
dotted all over the plain like huge churns, might as well be 
levelled to the ground. The fellows squabbled among them- 
selves, and prayed for strong-hearted infidels to come down and 
fight them. It was the heat—it took the life out of every- 
thing. Even the Khan laid asleep most of the time—he was 
getting fat. 

All week the Colonel had laboured with official zeal over a 
letter to the Civil and Military Gazette on the necessity for 
higher diplomatic knowledge among military officers in command 
in border districts. He made a strong point of the assertion 
that “diplomacy was the higher form of applied patience.” 
He always wrote with a tight grip on the pen, and his mouth 
twisted to one side. That’s a proper military man’s attitude—it’s 
like sword play. 

Incidentally the ram mixed up with the Colonel’s epic. 
Tuesday, while he was sweating over an intricate paragraph 
that wouldn’t go right anyhow, the Khan stalked Lutyens’s fox- 
terrier, and shikarried him into the Colonel’s tent. The table 
was upset, and three pages of the manuscript floated in ink. 
The profanity was awful. It frightened even the Khan, and he 
didn’t show up for a day. 

When the old man finished the article Thursday, he had 
writer’s cramp, and a stiff neck, Friday the ram nibbled the 
letter out of his tunic pocket as it lay on a chair, and ate it. 
The orderly saw him just finishing the “ Yours truly, Diplomat.” 

Now patience was a good thing to write about in an article 
on diplomacy, but when it came to having a week’s work chewed 
up by a bilious ram, it was a little too much for human nature, 
and the Colonel’s language was terrific; also he battered the 
Khan. 

All Saturday we laughed over this, for it leaked out. That 
night Nawaz Khan chevvied a bowl of lettuce that was on Major 
Lutyens’ dinner-table; and the four of us who were to have 
dined with him had to go and borrow a scrap meal from different 
sections of the camp. It cost Lutyens twenty-five rupees for 
new dishes, to say nothing of two wasted bottles of Simpkin 
opened on the ram’s horns. 

Monday, joy reigned in the regiment. The “route” was out 
for a detachment cf two companies. Where they were going 
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nobody knew only the Colonel. Something was on up in the hills; 
it couldn’t be a scrap with only two companies going, it must be 
political. However it was a move, and Lutyens and Teniers, who 
were going, were full of the thing. 

By daylight, Tuesday morning, the men were on the march; and 
by noon, the broad, flat surface of the Sibi Put (desert) had swal- 
lowed them up; there was only a glinting mirage where they had © 
gone off towards the north-east. They were heading straight for 
the Marris hills. 

A feeling of misgiving came over me when I realised that 
they were going toward the Marris Pass, for the ram had gone 
with them. 

At sunrise Thursday, bright glinting flashes struck our camp, 
thrown from the hills to the east. It was a heliograph signal. 
It read: “Surrounded by tribesmen fifteen miles up the Pass. 
Hard pressed. Send reinforcements.” 

An answer was flashed back that we'd leave immediately, and 
soon the balance of the regiment was streaming across the Put, 
with two 7-pounders and a Gatling. 

K * * * * 

This is what had happened in the meantime. 

After they had gone about five miles, the Colonel suddenly dis- 
covered that Nawaz Khan was complacently marching with the 
transport. The old man swore like a trooper. ‘ Curse the brute,” 
he exclaimed, “am I never going to get away from that ram?” 
But the fellows fancied he was really pleased that the Khan had 
stuck to them. It was too late to turn him back, so Nawaz and 
the orderly plodded along together. 

When they got among the hills, the natives came into the camp 
friendly enough. At first there were a few of them. They 
talked to the Colonel through the Krani, and though the latter 
was a little mixed on their baht, he understood just enough to 
exchange the courtesies. 

But the minute they got their eye on the ram, things changed. 
They soon slipped away, but our fellows didn’t know that it had 
anything to do with the Khan; they didn’t know he had been 
looted from the Marris. 

At the next halt, farther up in the hills, quite a large body of 
tribesmen came in and had a palaver. Our fellows had seen them 
hovering about on the line of march. The Baboo couldn’t explain 
four annas of what they said; but it was easy to see they were 
demanding the ram. 

Then the old man’s liking for the beast cropped up. “It was 
infernal cheek,” he called it. The ram was the regiment’s mascot 
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—it would be like giving up the colours. Never! he'd fight them 
first. If it were a sort of toll they were levying, he'd pay 
something for the sake of peace rather than have a tamasha. 

He ordered the Baboo to give the chief, Afzul ul Mulk, fifty 
rupees. The latter tucked the bag of silver in his belt, and sat on 
his haunches sullenly. 

“ What is he waiting for?” asked the Colonel. 

“He wants the ram, sir.” 

This brought the Colonel to the end of his diplomatic 
tether—his choler got up, and he ordered the Marris to clear 
out of the camp. They went, and the troops lost sight of 
them. 

Toward noon, as the detachment marched along the track 
which led over a dry watercourse up to a narrow slit in the hills, 
they were suddenly fired upon from in front. 

The hills on either side of the pass were thronged with white- 
turbaned tribesmen who were snipping at the troops with long 
rifles. 

The Colonel’s men returned the fire, but most of the bullets 
only spatted against the rock-cover the hill-men crouched behind. 
“Phut! phut!” went the guns on the hill; “p-p-ing-g! spit! 
spat!” came the leaden pills from every side, for the Pathans 
were closing up in the rear also. The men were in a trap. 

“We've got to get out of this, and make a stand on higher 
ground, sir,” said Lutyens. 

Then the men charged up one side of the valley, and drove the 
Marris from the top of a hill at the point of the bayonet. It was 
hot work. Lutyens got a bullet in his arm, and half-a-dozen men 
dropped on the sloping ground. There was no time to get them; 
they lay there under the cross-fire, as well as eight or ten of the 
Pathans. 

It looked like bad business, and the hills all around simply 
swarmed with tribesmen, who kept up a dropping fire. It didn’t 
do much harm—the range was too great; but the troops were 
surrounded, and it would be tough work getting out. The Marris 
saw they had our fellows trapped, and played a waiting game. 
There were hundreds of them—the hills were alive. 

Teniers and Sergeant Flynn volunteered to slip through the 
enemy that night, and bring up reinforcements. 

They took a heliograph with them, because they could signal 
from the foot-hills in the morning, saving a twenty-mile tramp, 
and get word to the regiment sooner. They stole out in the 


darkness, and the men waited, not knowing whether they would 
get through er not. 
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All night the tribesmen kept up a spitting fire—just enough 
to make rest impossible. That was their game—to keep the small 
troop hemmed in, and worry them to death. 

Our fellows knew what it meant—water. The hill was like an 
ash-heap—as dry. The water-bottles wouldn’t fight the heat for 
twenty-four hours; another twenty-four, and the chaps would 
parch up and choke. The men of Allah on the hills knew that, 
too. 

Of course, if Teniers didn’t get through, and the balance of the 
regiment didn’t turn up, the detachment would have to fight its 
way out. It would be at terrible cost; probably not a man would 
get through alive. They hadn’t a field-gun with them—nothing 
but their rifles—so couldn’t shell the enemy from their path. 
This was a serious mistake; but the Colonel had evidently started 
out on a political mission, and considered guns an impediment to 
rapid travel. So they prayed hard that Teniers or the sergeant 
might get through. 

They expected the natives to rush them just before daylight ; 
but there was no attack—nothing but the wearing fire—the 
dribbling in of bullets, to keep them on edge. 

The wounded and dead lay between the two forces. Once our 
men tried to slip down to bring in their comrades, but were 
driven back; twice the tribesmen crept down, but were repulsed 
with a stiff volley—their mission was throat-cutting. 

In the morning, it was seen that the Marris had been at work 
during the night. Two stone “sangers” had been thrown up- 
within fair range of our men; but Lutyens had also constructed 
a barricade, so honours were even. 

About nine o'clock, half-a-dozen Marris came down with a 
white flag—they wanted to pick up the wounded. Our fellows 
were glad of the chance of a truce, and the poor chaps who had 
lain out all night were brought in. 

While this was going on, another party of eight or ten came in 
with a white flag also, and with them was a gigantic ram—short- 
clipped, and with all his glory of war-paint on his strong-ribbed 
sides, and muscular quarters. The Baboo unearthed from their 
muddy vocabulary that they wanted to fight the Khan. 

“They’re a rum lot,” said Lutyens, who had his arm in a sling ; 
“while they’ve got us hemmed in, and hope to starve us out, 
they want to pass the time pleasantly by holding sports. But it 
will delay matters anyway, and give Teniers a chance. If he'd 
been captured we'd have heard about it; I think—he must have 
got through.” 

“ We'll fight them with the ram, won’t we, sir?” he said to the 
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Colonel. “It'll keep things back. We'll mark time as long as 
we can—lI’ll swear the ram has just been fed, and hold the fight 
off for a couple of hours till he’s in good condition. He’s too fat 
to fight anyway—the other fellow’ll do him up; their brute’s as 
fit as a fiddle.” 

So, with the aid of the Baboo, the thing was explained, and 
the fight held off until after dinner; the visitors, who were 
probably selecting the individual throats they meant to slit when 
they had persuaded us to surrender our rifles later on, were fed 
with profuse hospitality. 

It was a fine diplomatic play all round. Afzul Mulk reasoned 
that they were helping to eat up the provisions the troops had to 
subsist upon, therefore they would be starved into surrender the 
sooner. The Colonel and his officers hoped that Teniers had 
escaped, and if they could delay matters with the aid of the ram 
long enough, the relieving force would pop in on the flank of the 
enemy with a machine-gun or two, and save the situation. 

The hillmen were receiving reinforcements all the time. They 
were a fine lot of blackguards, these Marris; they ate cheerily 
with our fellows, and viewed critically the commissariat they 
hoped to be placed in command of by the help of Allah and much 
thirst. 

Lutyens, who had taken charge of the fighting arrangements, 
delayed bringing out the Khan as long as he dared. At last, 
about two o'clock, he concluded he had reached the limit; the 
visitors were muttering impatiently. 

A sharp look-out was kept to prevent a surprise, and the 
tamasha started. 

The Khan was full of it. Fighting in the camp at Sibi had 
been stupid play—nothing fought back ; here was the sport of his 
lambhood. The Marris ram was keen as a fox-terrier. 

When they came together in the first round it was like the 
bursting of a shrapnel; but it was only a feeler. They backed off 
a little farther next time, and with short, jerky pig-jumps banged 
into each other. The flint horns cracked sharp and clear in the 
still mountain air. 

As it went echoing up the canons of the hills the tribesmen 
cheered with joy; it was a fight after their own hearts. The 
whole camp warmed up to the fun, and the Colonel was the most 
excited man in the detachment. 

Lutyens was new to the game, and didn’t handle his ram right. 
One of the tribesmen, who had been watching the Khan with 
loving eye, jumped up, and begged, with much pantomime, to be 
given charge of the detachment ram. 
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“ Let the Marri handle him!” cried the Colonel. ‘ We've got 
to win this fight, or they'll take it as an omen that they’re going 
to beat us.” 

The Pathan almost cried for joy when he put his strong fingers 
in the Khan’s whiskers. He laid his swarthy face against the 
ram’s Roman nose, and the sheep knew him. It was Rahat Shab, 
the Khan’s rightful owner ; but our chaps didn’t know that. They 
backed the rams among themselves. Afzul, the head-man of the 
Marris, drew forth the Colonel's fifty rupees he had tucked in his 
belt, and gave Squeaks to understand he wanted to gamble on the 
fight. Jove! if the Colonel didn’t take him up. Nobody had 
ever seen him make a bet in his life before. 

The Khan’s new handler played fair—played to win. Lutyens 
watched him close; but he didn’t need that. He was a proper 
sportsman—they’re all that. He gave the Khan a chance to get 
his wind, delayed each round as long as he could. That was what 
our fellows wanted. 

The Khan was a bit the stronger, and at first got a lead over 
the other chap; but the hawk-eyes of the natives had seized up 
the situation pretty well. They knew that our ram was fat, 
inside and out, and would tire after a bit. Their ram was as hard 
as nails; everything in their country is, men and all. He was 
like a fighting boar—gaunt and rough; all muscle and pluck, 
with horns of steel. 

The Khan’s charges became perceptibly less fierce; he wavered 
a little as they came together like rocks in an avalanche. His 
hind quarters drooped after each crash. 

“This comes of you juniors always stuffing the beast with sugar 
or some cursed thing,” squeaked the Colonel, despairingly. ‘“ You've 
spoiled one of the best fights ever was.” 

What with preliminaries, and rests between rounds, and hard 
fighting, the battle had lasted over an hour, when finally the 
Khan was smashed to the earth by a glancing blow that slipped 
from his horns and tore along his. thick neck. He'd had enough 
—he knew that. Not for his old master even, not for anything, 
would he face the music again. The tribesmen had won. 

The visitors sprang to their feet and cheered the wild battle- 
cry of the Pathan. Up, up the hills it went, caught up and echoed 
from throat to throat—hundreds of them, until the whole range 
rang with the pean of victory. It was impressive. Our men were 
awed. It was like a foreboding of disaster. 

The Colonel quietly handed over the rupees to Afzul. The 
Marris squatted on their haunches again; and Lutyens, to show 
that there was no ill-will, ordered hot coffee served to them. 
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Rahat Shah, who had handled the Khan, got him on his feet, 
and started to lead him over to the little group of squatted 
tribesmen. 

The Colonel interfered. ‘Take the ram away from that chap,” 
he ordered. “I believe they’re trying to walk him off.” 

The orderly took the Khan from the Marris, and put him over 
with our men. Rahat Shah was astonished—indignant. He 
hustled the orderly a little, and there was a bit of a scufile 
at first; but the ram was taken away from the persistent 
tribesman. 

The sitting Marris muttered among themselves, and commenced 
to move about restlessly. Afzul was energetically trying to 
explain something to the Baboo. 


“What's the matter?” asked the Colonel. ‘“ What does he 
say?” 

“Not understanding his talk, sir,” replied Lall Ghose, the 
Baboo. “His talk not of my country, therefore not understand- 
ing proper. He wanting the sheep, sir, I think.” 

“That's rich,” retorted the Colonel, “dash his eyes! I suppose 
they think that because the ram’s beaten we won’t keep him. 
Tell them if you can, with my salaams, that if they want him 
real bad, they can come and take him in their usual zabardasti 
(force) way—there’ll be a few dead Mussulmen before they get 
him though. But don’t hurry it, Baboo, keep them as long as 
youcan. I'd like to hear the music of a Gatling on their flank 
over there,” 

Now the Baboo loved to talk—all Baboos do; but the Marris 
didn’t want talk; it was the ram they were after. Besides, 
they hated a Baboo worse than they did the cursed Feringhis, 
the British. 

When they saw they were getting more Baboo-talk than ram, 
they exchanged a few fierce, hot words among themselves, 
standing defiantly erect, then turned away, anger flipping from 
every fold of their loose dress, and marched sullenly down the 
hill, across the valley, and up where crouched their fellow- 
tribesmen. 

“Gad! they’re mad,” said the Colonel. “ Wonder what it’s all 
about. We'll get pepper now; get ready for them, Major.” 

Below the valley was silent. The dead had been turned under 
the rubble of loose earth and broken stone; and the wounded 
brought into the lines, The sun was almost dipping behind the 
peaks in the west. 

With set faces the men waited for the blood-thirst rush that 
would come surely; either that, or the hiss of a shrapnel coming 
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up the valley from the relief. Which would come first? It was 
time for the reinforcement, if Teniers had escaped. 

They could see the tribesmen creeping closer down from the 
surrounding hills—drawing the death-circle a little nearer. 

“Reserve your fire,” said the Colonel sternly. “Give it to 
them when you can smell them. We'll make as good a fight as 
the ram did, anyway.” , 

“By Jove! they’re mad clean through,” said Lutyens, as he 
watched the Pathans through his field-glass; “they won’t even 
wait for the dark; and to starve us out is too slow evidently. 
There they go, snipping again!” as little white puffs of smoke 
darted out from the hillside like hot breath on a frosty morning, 
and the “ p-s-ing-g ” of the whirling lead struck on his ears. 

Then he swept the valley to the south with the powerful glass. 
Nothing moved in that direction but the white of a fluttering 
Marris coat, or the brown of a sheep-skin vest. 

Lower and lower moved the white circle of creeping tribesmen. 
It was like watching the foam-wash of the incoming tide—closer, 
always closer ; and oftener the white puffs of smoke; and almost 
incessant the spitting of the bullets against the rocky barricade 
that protected the crouching soldiers. 

“Fix bayonets!” commarided Lutyens, and as the order went 
round the walled circle, the shining steel was clicked into place 
with grim earnestness. 

“They don’t relish the steel,” said Lutyens ; “ we can give them 
points at that game, anyway.” It was a grim joke, for he knew 
well that numbers would tell in the end, and though they might 
be driven back once, twice, a dozen times, the Pathan wolves 
would come again and again, until every throat was cut. 

The foe was down in the valley now, not five hundred yards, 
and slipping from rock to rock—stalking their white prey. 

“When they mass for the rush,” said the major to the men, 
“we'll give them a volley, and another before they reach us ; then 
it'll be the bayonet against their big knives. Gad! I almost 
thought—no, it couldn’t be. I fancied I heard a bugle; but it’s 
one of their cursed sheep-calls, I suppose.” 

The Marris were armed with smooth-worn Sniders (“ gas- 
pipes”) and the long-barrelled jezail. More than half of them 
had nothing but the strong hungry knives that would rip and 
slash when they had broken the ranks. 

Suddenly Afzul was seen to jump on a rock and wave a green 
and yellow banner. That was the signal for the onslaught. Pan- 
demonium broke loose. Every rock and every hill echoed with a 
hundred tongues the fanatic Moslem ery. 
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“They’re a noisy lot of beggars,” said the Colonel ; “ just like 
the Burmese ; but they’ll fight better, I fancy.” 

Like a pack of hungry wolves giving cry, they started up the 
ascent. 

“Present! steady, men—aim low !—fire!” came the commands 
sharp and clear from the Major. 

A red circle of hot, belching fire, darted from the black barrels 
of the Martinis, and the wailing hail swept down the hillside ; 
the white, rushing line swayed, staggered, trembled for an 
instant, and then came on again, closing up the gaps that had 
been bitten into it by the leaden teeth. The Sniders and the 
jezails vomited back an answer; but the stone barricade grabbed 
at the bullets, and only three men swayed drunkenly from the wall. 

Half-way up the hill the Martinis coughed again, and the 
second volley plowed deeper and more terrible into the blood- 
thirsted Pathans. 

Again the line wavered; there was a lull; and Afzul’s voice 
could be heard bellowing like a mountain leopard at his hesitating 
men. 

A low, moaning shriek came up the valley; there was a crash 
as a shrapnel burst, and an acre of bullets hissed and screeched 
as they cut through the air on the charging enemy’s flank. 
“‘ Bo-o-m-m!” ponderously came the voice of the screw-gun that 
had thrown the shell. 

“Hurrah! the relief!” cheered Lutyens, his bared sword 
gleaming in the air. “ Give the scoundrels another volley.” 

Down in the valley an English bugle was sounding the charge. 
“ Ph-u-t-t, ph-u-t-t, ph-u-t-t!” a Gatling was chirruping, and 
‘* Boo-o-m-m!” a 7-pounder was chorusing. The advancing troops 
were volley firing, and the white mass of turbaned tribesmen was 
being rolled back like a war map. 

Afzul’s men had come too late—the stone wall stared at them 
stolidly—they broke, and fold on fold the Pathan mass was pushed 
back, and up through the pass they had come down from. 

“ Just in time, eh?” panted Teniers, as he galloped up to the 
detachment. “They winged you,’ nodding his head toward 
Lutyens’ arm. 

The relief was complete. It was useless to follow the Marris 
among the hills without cavalry. 

I had gone up with the regiment, and Tenjers told me all about 
the trouble. There was a ton of guilt on my soul, for if I had 
spoken, had told of the ownership of the ram, all this might have 
been averted. How was I to break it to the Colonel? I must 
tell him. 
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That night at dinner Lutyens suddenly broke in with, “ Well, 
we had two ripping fights to-day.” 

“Was this the second attack ? ” queried Teniers. 

“No; Nawaz Khan fought the first battle. We had a truce, 
and the hill-fellows came down with a sheep built like a Blue-bull, 
and he did up the Khan in fine shape.” 

“Why the thunder did they attack you this time then if they 
got the ram ?” I asked. 

“They didn’t get him,” said the Colonel, simply, in his squeaky 
voice. ‘“ We wouldn’t give him up.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” I exclaimed ; ‘‘ you’ve for ever blasted the 
name of the British as true sportsmen. The fundamental prin- 
ciple, sir, governing all ram-fights from Calcutta to Cabul is, that 
the victor takes the beaten ram.” 

The Colonel’s face turned ashy pale. That he had killed a 
score or more of tribesmen was all right, for that had been a 
fair fight; but that he had done this thing was a disgrace, he saw 
that. 

“More than that!” I exclaimed, excited by what had been said, 
and seizing the opportunity, “the ram belonged to them in the 
first place. He was the pride of their tribe. Somebody looted 
him, probably the man who brought him into the regiment, 
Yusuf.” 

“* How do you know that, sir?” gasped the Colonel. 

I explained. 

“ What shall we do—what shall we do?” moaned the Colonel, 
helplessly. 

“ Jove!” exclaimed Lutyens, “we must put this right. We 
can’t have these beggars taking us for a lot of welshers. They 
fought game enough, and they were in the right, too.” 

As atonement, I offered to find Afzul the next day, and explain 
matters. 

I did. Taking Teniers and a white flag, I followed up the 
tribesmen and found Afzul. I explained it all. 

We had trounced them; we were in force, and he realised that 
what I said must be true. No white man could have stolen the 
Khan ; it must have been Yusuf. 

He accompanied me back to the camp. The Khan was turned 
over to him, and a good indemnity paid for the dead tribesmen, 
for we were undoubtedly in the wrong. 

“You may go through my country,” said Afzul. “The fight 
was a good one.” 

W. A. Fraser. 
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Waltham Abbey and its Associations. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


For six centuries Waltham Abbey is the lodestar of English 
history. With three crises in the life of the nation it is in- 
separably connected. To the cry of its “ Holy Rood” the Saxons 
rallied, though in vain, on the Field of Senlac. In the shadow 
of its walls Cranmer rocked the cradle of the Reformation. 
Within rifle-shot of its tower, Charles I. hardened his heart and 
turned northward to kindle the torch of civil war. 

The first foundation of Waltham, however, takes us back 
beyond even the Field of Senlac. Canute’s standard-bearer, 
Tofig the Proud, held a small hunting-seat in the Forest of 
Waltham.* Here he built a church to receive a wonderful 
cross, “found far Westward and brought thither by miracle.” 
The first founder of Waltham has a place in history independent 
of this honour. It was at Tofig’s marriage with the daughter of 
Osgod Clapa at Lambeth that King Hardicanute died “as he 
stood at his drink.” 

Tofig was succeeded by his son Athelstan the Staller. Athelstan, 
however, soon lost Waltham, which reverted to the Crown. This, 
no doubt, arose from his opposition to Eadward the Confessor’s 
title to the throne, Athelstan having espoused the cause of 
Svend Estrithson the Dane. Eadward bestowed the estate of 
Waltham upon his own brother-in-law Harold, the son of Earl 
Godwin. 

Tofig’s church was a mean, undignified structure. Harold 
completely rebuilt it. He spared no expense, employing many of 
the Norman architects and decorators brought to England by the 
church-loving Eadward. To judge from early records, Harold’s 
church must have been a massive, magnificent edifice. How 
much of it stands to-day is difficult to tell. The present building, 
despite its grandeur, is dwarfed and trunkless. Possibly the 
main part of it comprised the nave of Harold’s cruciform church, 


* This forest is now called Epping Forest. 
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the choir and transepts of which have long since disappeared. 
Time has dealt sternly with his handiwork. Upon its birth all 
England gazed with proud and reverent eyes. Its consecration * 
was a national event, celebrated by the Chief Prelate in the 
presence of King Eadward the Confessor, his Queen Edith, and 
most of the bishops, earls, and thanes of the realm, a brilliant 
gathering of Saxon nobility. To-day we cannot be quite certain 
that of the original masonry one solitary pier remains. 

On his hasty journey southward from Stamford Bridge to meet 
the invading Norman, Harold stayed a night at Waltham. Before 
departing on what he felt would be a perilous enterprise, he went 
to pay his vows to the Holy Cross. As he knelt before the relic 
it bowed miraculously to him in prophetic warning. So gravely 
was the omen regarded, that two of the Canons, Osgood and 
(Etheric, followed the King to battle. 

Of the destinies that hung in the issue of that battle, who can 
surmise the magnitude? It was a turning-point in the history 
of England, of Europe, of the civilised world. Conjecture fails 
at the thought of England’s subsequent career had the Norman 
lost. That he won was not owing to any lack of Saxon bravery. 
Thane and churl, bondman and free, alike stood well in that 
bloody fray; and the watchword that nerved their arms and 
cheered their hearts was the name of their idolised king and of 
the precious relic that he had honoured at Waltham. “Ha Rou! 
Notre Dame!” was the war-cry of the Normans; and the 
answering battle-shout that burst from the Saxon ranks was 
“God’s Rood! Holy Rood! Harold and Holy Crosse! ” 

There are many records of Harold’s death and burial. All, 
however, do not agree. That he fell on the field of battle cannot 
be doubted. But the ‘ Vita Haroldi’ relates how he escaped and 
fled to Chester, lived there as an anchorite, and died confessing 
his identity to Henry I. This narrative is, however, unsupported, 
and worthless as evidence. So great an authority as Stubbs has 
characterised it as “a curious but entirely untrustworthy legend, 
written apparently to prove that the great king was not buried 
at Waltham.” All modern historians of weight agree that 
Harold died under his Standard on the Field of Senlac. “Let 


* On the Day of the Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross of 
Waltham, the 3rd of May, 1060. Eadward’s own Abbey of Westminster 
was not consecrated until five years later, on the 12th December, 1065. 

t At least, so the sacristan Turkill told the author of the ‘ de Inventione 
de Sanctae Crucis de Waltham.’ This tract and the ‘Vita Haroldi,’ a 
sort of legendary life of Harold, are the only ancient records that treat 
at length of the origin and early history of Waltham. 
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his corpse,” said William the Norman to Mallet de Graville, in 
Lytton’s romance—“ let his corpse guard the coasts which his 
life madly defended. Let the seas wail his dirge and girdle his 
grave; and his spirit protect the land which hath passed to the 
Norman’s sway.’ Contemporary Norman records show how the 
Conqueror’s command was obeyed. 

Ono the other hand, William of Malmesbury distinctly states 
that Harold’s mother, Gytha, offered William the Conqueror a 
large sum for her son’s body, that it was given without ransom, 
and buried at Waltham. Wace, in the ‘Roman de Kou,’ agrees 
with this version of the interment. The ‘de Inventione’ relates 
the story of Osgood and Citheric mentioned by Lytton, their 
prayer to William for the body, how they found it by the aid 
of Eadgyth Swanneshals, and interred it in the church at 
Waltham. 

The inference is that Harold’s body was buried immediately 
after the battle under a cairn on the coast of Sussex,* and a few 
months afterwards recovered and interred at Waltham by the 
side of his brothers Gurth and Leofwine, who fell with him on the 
Field of Senlac. 

In Norman times the tomb was in the choir of the church, the 
usual place of sepulture for great men. Even at the Dissolution 
in the reign of Henry VIII., a tomb was shown as Harold’s final 
resting-place, bearing upon it the simple and pathetic epitaph, 
“ Hic jacet Haroldus Infelix.” 

Local tradition of the burial at Waltham has always been very 
strong. In the seventeenth century it must have been almost an 
article of faith. Let into the chancel floor of the present church, 
a few yards from the picturesque tomb of Sir Edward Denny, is 
a slab of marble, covering the grave of one Jacob Raphael, who 
died two years before the Revolution. So strong was his opinion 
that, as is gathered from his epitaph, he ordered his body to be 
buried on what he thought the exact spot of Hurold’s interment. 
This he did that at the last day he might “rise in the flesh by the 
side of the Saxon King”! 

Tradition farther tells how, after the fateful day of Senlac, 
“that day of death, that day stained with the blood of the brave,” 
when, in the winter evenings, the wind moaned over the marshes, 
and twilight cast its gloom over copse and thicket, Gytha would 
turn heartbroken to Waltham Church, to mourn over the tomb 
of Harold, her favourite son. 


* In a somewhat similar way Charies of Anjou buried the body of 
Manfred exactly two centuries later. 
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After Harold’s death, Waltham again reverted to the Crown, on 
the same principle as before—that is, in effect, forfeiture by 
treason. William the Conqueror chose to regard the lands of 
the church as Harold’s private property. At the Domesday 
survey, Waltham Church accordingly owned only half a hide of 
land. William Rufus further despoiled the foundation of money, 
ornaments, and jewels. In the next reign the tide turned. 
Henry’s two Queens, Matilda and Adelicia, restored much of the 
landed revenue curtailed by the Conqueror. From that time to 
the reign of Henry II., the fortunes of Waltham marched on 
steadily. They reached their zenith when that monarch fulfilled 
his vow to found an Abbey in honour of Becket, the Saint of 
Canterbury. He, prudent sovereign, saved at once his oath and 
his pocket by turning the secular canons out of Waltham, and 
inducting in their place an Abbot and Augustine Canons. Then, 
and not till then, the foundation at Waltham became an Abbey. 

From then till the Dissolution, the Abbey underwent many 
vicissitudes in wealth and architecture. Interesting as those 
changes are, they must stand aside for the main narrative that 
binds the Abbey to the national history. In this narrative, from 
Henry II. to Edward I. is but a stride. The body of Edward’s 
Queen Eleanor rested at Waltham on its way to London from 
Hardeby, near Lincoln, where she died. Here, as at every 
halting-place in that sad journey, Edward erected a memorial 
cross. It stands to-day in the high road, about a mile west of 
the Abbey. 

Five years after, Edward’s remains were carried southward by 
the same road. His vow of the Swan had been foredoomed to 
failure. His orders, that his heart should be sent to the Holy 
Land, and his bones carried before his army till the conquest of 
Scotland, were disobeyed; and his body was taken to Waltham 
Abbey, where it rested for seventeen weeks, until removed for 
interment at Westminster. Thus, for a time at least, as Freeman 
eloquently says, “the two heroes lay side by side—the first and 
the last of English kings, between whom none deserved the English 
name or could claim honour or gratitude from the English nation. 
In the whole course of English history we hardly come across 
a scene which speaks more deeply to the heart than when the 
first founder of our later greatness was laid by the side of the 
last kingly champion of our earliest freedom.” 

We now come to the second crisis in the life of the nation, 
linked in its very birth with Waltham Abbey. During the 
plague at Cambridge in the reign of Henry VIII., Cranmer, then 
a poor tutor at the University, retired to Waltham to escape 
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infection. Here he stayed at the house of one Mr. Cressy, in 
Romeland,” a small estate within fifty yards of the Abbey church. 
During this time the King happened to visit Waltham. This he 
often did, for the sake of the hunting in the adjoining forest. 
His visits were apparently more frequent than public, for 
according to one sly old chronicler, “ Waltham bells told no tales 
every time the King came thither.” On this occasion, however, 
Henry had removed from London in high dudgeon with the 
“Cardinalles Campagious and Wolsey, commissioners from the 
bishopp in the Kynges cause of divorcement betwene Katheren 
lady dowager of Spayne and his Highnes.” The Cardinals were 
playing out time, and the King, who saw through their game, was 
growing fretful. 

Cranmer was being entertained in Mr. Cressy’s house with 
Dr. Stephens,t secretary, and Dr. Edward Foxe, his almoner, “the 
great and onlie chief doers of the Kynges said cause at that tyme.” 
The conversation naturally turned on the divorce. Cranmer 
startled his friends by boldly suggesting that the papal authority 
should be rejected, and the question settled in the English 
Universities. His words reached the King, who at once sent for 
him and strongly urged him to write a book setting forth his 
views. At first, however, Cranmer would not consent. But 
Henry’s will was firm. The result was that Cranmer took up the 
study of divorce law, the poor Cambridge tutor became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and papal supremacy in England was 
abolished for ever. 

Cranmer was still at Waltham when he wrote his “ Reasons 
against Henry VIII.—his marriage with Queen Catherine Dowager.” 
His reluctance once overcome, he pushed on the work with great 
speed, gaining thereby immediate favour with the King, and later 
the fatal hatred of the King’s daughter Mary. Poor Cranmer! 
His hesitation to take up arms against the papacy may well have 
arisen from a premonition of his pathetic downfall. It may be 
that his keen vision pierced the. future, and enabled him to see 
that the divorce would lead, not only to the Reformation, but 


also to those fierce fires in which he himself should stand tried to 
the uttermost. 


* Now occupied by the public cattle market and blocks of diminutive 
dwellings called “ The Bramblings.” . 

+ Better known in English history as Gardiner; his christian name was 
Stephen, by which he was often called. His companion was not, of course, 
the Martyrologist, but a promincnt politician, who was considered by Sir 


George Casale to be the best informed English statesman concerned in 
the Divorce negotiations with Rome. 
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Within comparatively few years of that notable conversation, 
Mary Tudor herself stood within the walls of Waltham Abbey. 
She was residing at Copped Hall, which, until the Dissolution, 
had been the seat of the Abbots of Waltham. Mary, we are told, 
stayed there “under the care and supervision of her brother.” 
There is a subtle irony in the phrase. Mary was then thirty- 
five years of age; her brother was fourteen. That there was an 
attempt at supervision, however, by some one, is clear from the 
records of the Privy Council. 

Mary was ordered to discontinue her practice of forbidden rites, 
principally the Mass. This interference in “matters towching 
her sowle,” she deeply resented in a letter, dated from her “ poore 
howse at Copped Hall.” She prays his Majesty to permit her, his 
“poor humble sister and bedeswoman,” to use the “accustomed 
Masse, which the King, your father and mine, with all his pre- 
decessors evermore used, wherein I also have been brought up 
from my youth, and thereunto my conscyence doth not only bynde 
me, which by noe means will suffer me to think one thing and do 
another.” The whole letter, indeed, is a protest against “forcing 
her conscience”—a protest which reads strangely in the light of 
her subsequent career. To do her justice, she had the courage of 
her convictions. “For,” she says, “rather than to offend God 
and my conscyence, I offer my body at your will, and death 
shall be more welcome than life with a trowbeled conscyence.” 

Among the same records of the Privy Council is another letter 
written by Mary. Its tenour is a rough contrast to the gentle 
persuasiveness of her defence of the freedom of her own conscience, 
It is dated three years later, and is addressed to Lord Oxford and 
the Lord Chancellor. It directs them “to be presente at the 
burninge of such obstinat persones as presently are sent doune to 
be burned in diverse parts of the County of Essex, and to be 
aydinge the Sherife of the said Shirre therein ! ” 

Cranmer’s seed had fallen on good ground, and had brought 
forth fruit an hundredfold, and was yet to bring forth fruit in 
such a golden harvest as even he could never have foreseen. 
It is amid the flames of persecution that this chapter of English 
history closes—and yet, no, not closes, but merges into the next 
chapter, of which this was but the prologue. For already, 
through the cloud of smoke that hangs above the fires of 
Smithfield, we can hear the roll of the musketry on Marston 
Moor and the rush of the victorious charge on the field of 
Naseby ; and from the ashes of Ridley and Latimer, of Cranmer 
and Rogers, there goes forth to the nation’s heart a cry for 
vengeance that shall be satisfied only by the flowing blood of 
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Archbishop Laud and the Earl of Strafford, of the proud and 
lofty Duke of Buckingham, and of their Sovereign Lord the King 
himself. 

The subjugation of freedom by the Royal despotism, during the 
Reformation and for many years after, was but the withering of 
the blossom which must precede the ripening of the fruit; and 
the Marian persecution and the Stuart tyranny were necessary 
antecedents of the Revolution, and of the final vindication of 
those rights and liberties which are “ the undoubted birthright of 
the subjects of England.” 

From the Marian persecution to the Great Rebellion is, however, 
a long cry, and the interval is full of interesting local history. 
On this, we can but briefly touch. About a mile to the west 
of the Abbey lies the estate of Theobalds Park. It embraces 
the site of the palace built by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
and exchanged by his son with James I. for Hatfield. Elizabeth 
frequently visited her favourite minister at this “ worthie 
seate,” while her successor spent a good deal of his time there, 
especially during Sir Hugh Myddleton’s construction of the New 
River, which runs through the park. Indeed, when his last illness 
came upon him, James was at Theobalds, and there he died. 

His son Charles I. had reason to love the place less warmly.* A 
year after Strafford’s execution, when discontent was ripening to 
rebellion throughout the country, that monarch paid his last visit 
to Theobalds. In the middle of February he had returned from 
Dover to Greenwich. To the Petition from Parliament concerning 
the Militia Bill, he had replied that it would highly inconvenience 
him to comply with its requests. 

The last day of the month found him at Theobalds. His reply 
to the Petition created such indignation in Parliament that a 
motion was immediately passed, stigmatising “those that advised 
His Majesty to give that answer” as “enemies to the State, and 
mischievous projectors against the defence of the kingdom.” 

On the first day of March a deputation waited on the King at 
Theobalds with a fresh petition. They prayed that he would 
accept their “most humble and necessary petition concerning the 
militia of the kingdom,” and that he would renounce his former 
counsellors. This was the petition to which Charles referred as 
“a plain threat that if he refused to = with them, they would 
make a law without him.” 


* He, however, stayed at the Palace now and then. There is a very 
interesting record of a visit which, on one of these occasions, he made to 
Waltham Abbey in company with his friend the Earl of Oarlisle, who 
owned the estate adjoining the church. 
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As soon as the petition was read, the King told the deputation 
that “ he was so much amazed that he knew not what to answer.” 
He said, as Clarendon relates, “they spake of jealousies and fears ; 
but he desired them to lay their hands to their hearts and ask 
themselves whether he might not likewise be disturbed with fears 
and jealousies ; and if so, he assured them that that message had 
nothing lessened them. For the militia, he had thought so much 
of it before he sent his answer, and was so well assured that the 
answer was agreeable to what in justice or reason they could ask, 
or he in honour grant, that he should not alter it in any point.” 

“To conclude, he assured them, upon his honour, that he had 
no thought but of peace and justice to his people ; which he woul: 
by all fair means seek to preserve and maintain, relying upon the 
goodness and providence of God for the preservation of himself 
and his rights.” 

“This,” says Clarendon, “ being suddenly and with more than 
usual quickness spoken by the King, much appalled them !” 

Two days after this interview,* Charles was on his way to 
Royston. Thence he retired to Hull, to seize the arms and 
magazine. These, however, the foresight of Pym had secured for 
the Parliament by placing the town in the hands of Sir John 
Hotham, whose parley with the King is common history. Charles 
had drawn the sword. 

Thus, within rifleshot of the Abbey where the last of the Saxon 
kings lay resting in the soil he had died defending, this remote 
successor to his throne took the first step of a vain attempt to 
subvert the liberty of his subjects and to impose upon them his 
tyrannical will. For the second time, Waltham Abbey was, it 
may be said, the starting-place of a king’s journey that was to 
raise aloft the standard of battle in his own dominions, that was 
to end in his defeat and death, that was to give his people not 
only a new ruler but a new system of government. Yet the two 
occasions differed vitally. In the first, the overthrow of the King 
meant the enslavement of his subjects; in the second, their 
deliverance from an oppressive despotism. 

It is by its intimate connection with the three most serious 
crises of English history that Waltham Abbey holds its unique 
historical position as, with the single exception of Westminster 
Abbey, the most interesting ecclesiastical building in the realm. 


* That the remembrance of this interview rankled in the hearts of 
the Puritans is evident. In less than ten years afterwards, although the 
mansion was in splendid condition, it was pulled down by order of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners! The materials were sold for the very low 
sum of £8295 11s., and the proceeds divided among the army. 
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There was a time when even that foundation gave way to it, not 
only in national honour—for the repute of Eadward’s Abbey was 
insignificant beside that of the resting place of the Holy Cross— 
but also in structural dignity and ornamental grandeur. 

Harold’s foundation saw the sowing of the seed; Eadward’s 
saw the opening of the flower. Waltham saw the beginning of 
the work; Westminster saw its close. Waltham wished Harold 
God-speed on his last journey, and braced him for the fight 
against his and England’s enemy; Westminster crowned the 
conquering foe, and heard the shouts of the insolent victors. 
Waltham was the birthplace of the Reformation: Westminster 
saw the passing of the Acts which abolished papal supremacy 
and established the Thirty-nine Articles. Waltham saw Charles 
start on his ill-fated journey to the north; Westminster looked 
down on his execuiion at Whitehall. Waltham is united with 
the inception of the most vital movements that have rent the 
nation and shaped its destiny. And Waltham is now forgotten. 
Westminster saw the flags of the processions, and heard the 
shouts of the people after the culmination of those movements. 
And upon Westminster only as the national memorial of our history 
have been lavished the wealth and attention of the country. 

It is a standing discredit to the nation that, while the founda- 
tion of Eadward the Confessor has had such universal bounty 
showered upon it, Harold’s foundation has been exposed to gross 
neglect and vandalism, to incompetence and deliberate destruction. 
Yet, if we turn for a moment to that other Abbey which associates 
itself perforce with these two—Battle Abbey—we must feel 
grateful that Waltham Abbey has survived in even its present 
deplorable condition. 

For if the hand of time has fallen heavily on Harold’s work, 
it has mercilessly ravaged the Abbey built by his great rival. 
William the Conqueror, it will be remembered, built that monu- 
ment to his victory, and commanded that everlasting prayer 
should be offered therein for the souls of those who fell on the 
Field of Senlac. He endowed his abbey with rich lands for a 
league all round it, erected a high altar on the spot where Harold 
died, and in the archives of the Abbey deposited a roll containing 
the names of all the Normans who had fought on the famous 
field. But, as Palgrave said half a century ago, “all this pomp 
and solemnity has passed away like a dream. The perpetual 
prayer has ceased for ever ; the roll of victorious nobility is rent; 
the shields of the Norman lineages are trodden in the dust; and 
the Abbey itself is levelled with the ground.” 

« * * 


* * 
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Such are the main historical memories that consecrate the 


calmness of a summer evening spent in the churchyard of 


Waltham Abbey. These memories are to us as vivid as the sight 
of the dimpled millstream flowing hard by under Harold’s Bridge, 
the grim, decaying embrasures of the ancient Abbey gateway, 
and the great square tower of the church, that, in the fading 
light, spreads a sombre shadow over the crumbling columns at 
the east end of the edifice. Here solemnity and silence reign, 
enthroned by kindly twilight to annul the weariness, the fever, 
and the fret of life. At this hour, more than ever, the grandeur 
and stability of these old walls, buttressed as if to stand through- 
out eternity, impress us with a deep conviction of the frailty and 
littleness of human life. “ Mortality weighs heavily on us like 
unwilling sleep.” 

The last few lights in the town go out one by one; and on the 
still air echoes the last footstep, fading slowly into the depths of 
night, depths as inscrutable as those of the night that gathered 
unto itself long years ago the footsteps of all those who lie in 
the earth beneath our feet. Lord and villein, judge and judged, 
tyrant and sycophant have reached by many a crooked street the 
common trysting-place of all the children of earth, the bosom of 
their universal parent. Here at last they have found, “for the 
wounds that will never heal, and for the pangs that tempt the 
spirit to rebel, an assuaging balm:” here in the end, like them, 
must all men find the ultimate prize of all their “far-stretched 
greatness and ambition:” and here, after seeking her from morn 
till eventide, throughout the heat and burden of life’s feverish 
day, shall all men find and wed for ever the “Golden bride— 
passioaless bride, divine Tranquillity.” 

Wireep §. Durrant. 
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My Little Maid. 
LETTERS TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


Ir is my little maid’s birthday to-day ; she is two yearsold. And 
in celebration of it we made a feast in the garden, under the old 
apple tree, quite away from the path where Tristram paces up and 
down when he is thinking. 

We invited the dolls to tea, and Maidie was very quaint and 
funny in her talk with them; I must say “with,” because she 
invented their part of the conversation as well as her own. 
Sometimes they appeared to figure as neighbours of ours—Mrs. 
Wardle, who brings us eggs, and Mrs. Pimlott, who does the 
washing. As these ladies, the dolls maintained a dignified 
conversation about the weather and the state of their “ lumatics,”’ 
but sometimes the play was broken in upon by an abrupt cry from 
Maidie. 

“ Eva, if 00 leave 00’s poon in 00's cup oo'll certainly pull oo’s 
tea over Mrs. Wardoo’s flock.” 

Then she apologised to me gravely, and explained that Eva was 
only a “lung lil tiny shild.” I am Mrs. Dimple on these 
occasions, and quite a stranger to the dolls and their ways. 

Maidie was so fascinating with her grown-up airs, that I felt I 
must share the pleasure of it with someone; so I fetched Tristram 
—interrupted him in the middle of an Idea—and kept him 
prisoner under the apple tree for a time. It was all to no purpose. 
He tried hard to listen with the ears of his head, but the ears of 
his mind were hearkening to the music of the spheres, I suppose. 
Presently a thought seemed to strike him. 

“Brunhilda has grown very much,” he said; “I thought she 
was @ baby.” - 

“She’s two years old,” I reminded him; “have you forgotten 
that it is her birthday?” 

“Tt was a pretty thought to have her birthday in May,” said 
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Tristram. “Springtime, and apple blossoms, and babyhood—it is 
a beautiful thought, wifeling.” 

He ran his hands through his hair, and made a fluttering 
motion against the back of his head with them,—something like 
a caged bird’s beat of wings. I knew that meant that he had an 
Idea, and so I sat down by Maidie and let him go back to the 
garden path, 


And while I sat watching my little girl, the thought came into 
my mind that if my dear mother were living I could write all 
these things, so small, yet so tender and so touching, to her. I 
can hardly remember my mother; she was ill for many years, and 
died when I was still very young; yet I can remember that in her 
worst of pain I was sure of loving sympathy for my childish joys 
—my still more childish sorrows. How well she would have 
loved my Maidie ! 

And from the thought of my mother I fell to wishing that I 
had a friend, a very dear and intimate friend, to whom I could 
write all this pretty nonsense of my little girl’s, from day to day. 
A loving friend who would be foolish with me; a strong friend 
who would help me in trouble; a wise friend to whom I might 
ease my heart without the fear that I should be misunderstood. 

And then an odd fantastic whimsy took possession of me. I 
seemed to think that, somewhere in the world, such a friend was 
really waiting for me—nay, was hurrying to meet me, was 
grudging each day that kept us apart. Suddenly it appeared as a 
reproach to me that two years of my little maid’s life had gone 
by, with never a word recorded of the wonderful daily growth that 
I had watched alone, with jealous and loving eyes. Imade up my 
mind all seriously, though with a half laugh at my own childish 
fancy, that I would write to this dear unknown friend as if we had 
already met, and that the letters should be my child’s faithful 
biography, in readiness for the coming of her second mother. 

Of course it is only a game, just the same kind of game that 
Maidie plays with her dolls. But if my little one can people this 
empty house and garden with companions, perhaps there is 
enough of the child in me to make one friend. 


Maidie has invented a new game; I think she must have found 
the dolls too concrete; they did not lend themselves to poetic 
treatment. At any rate they are abandoned, folded away in 
lavender, in favour of “ lats.” 

I had left her alone for a few minutes one day, seated on a rug 
spread on the little grass-plat near the apple tree, while I went in 
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to fetch some more sewing. Presently I heard the hurried patter 
of little feet, and Maidie’s voice shrill with excitement : 

“‘Mudder darling, come quick, dere’s lats in de garden.” 

I ran out, and found my little girl dancing with eagerness and 
impatience. She led me back to the grass-plat, and pointed to 
my bewildered, unseeing gaze all the “boofle white lats lunning 
about.” 

I have wondered since whether it was wrong to pretend I saw 
them. They are so real to her, that it would be positive cruelty 
to tell her they do not exist. And yet—that kind of imagination 
may get her into trouble later on. Even Tristram, who is a poet, 
does not seem to think it right. It is very unfortunate : the lats 
have taken a special fancy to Tristram’s path. Maidie had gone 
out just a moment before me yesterday, and I heard a cry of 
horror from her, and an answering cry from Tristram. I ran out, 
and found Maidie standing wringing her poor little hands with 
anguish, and Tristram, a few feet away from her, arrested in his 
walk, looking about him distractedly. 

“ What on earth is the matter with Brunhilda?” he said. 

“Oh de lats, de white lats,” moaned Maidie, as I took her into 
my arms, “Tell him not to tlead on de white lats.” 


Later on I talked seriously to my little girl, and told her the 
lats must not go on her father’s path, for that it interfered with 
the beautiful poems he was making. She listened to me thought- 
fully. 

“T’s poken to the lats,” she said gravely, “and dey’s told me 
all about it. Dis is dey’s garden, and dey lets us come in it. 
Dey said: “Tlistam can walk in dis parf and make tories, if he 
won't tlead on us, but he can’t have de parf all to hisself.’ An’ if 
he’s good and does not tlead on de lil white lats dey’ll tell him 
lots of boofle tories about dey’s lil tiny shillun. But he can’t 
have dat parf all to hisself, cause it’s de lats’ parf, and dey’s lived 
in dis garden days and days, long days, before we was borned.” 

I told Tristram what Maidie said, and he ruffied his hair and 
looked perplexed. 


“ But it’s not true,” he said seriously; “ she must have invented 
it all. There ave no rats,” 


After all, I think poets are the most literal people under the 
gun. 


Tristram has just read me a poem he has written about Maidie. 
Perhaps it is not very surprising that he was disconcerted about 
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her game with the “lats;” it is so very unlike his idea of her. 
The poem is very beautiful, very dainty, very sweet, but—it is not 


my Maidie. That child would have peopled the garden with rose 
fairies, not “ats.” 


The weather has grown suddenly cold, after our wonderfal 
Indian summer, and the “lats” have had to take refuge in the 
house. The place is full of them, and Maidie and I have to stop 
carefully for fear of hurting them. It seems I have been under a 
misapprehension about this cottage ; I thought it belonged to me, 
and to my aunt before me; but we are only here on sufferance. 
But Maidie assures me “ de lats is kind lil tings, and dey’ll let us 
*tay if we cheats (treats) dem kindly.” It is very fortunate, 
I’m sure, for if they turned us out, and we had house rent to 


pay out of £150 a year, I really don’t know how we should 
manage. 


Tristram has come down from the clouds to have a most 
unpoetic cold in the head. It is nothing serious—but bad 
enough to give Maidie and me an excuse for petting and nursing 
him to our hearts’ content. I think he is beginning to under- 
stand my little girlk One day she had been telling him some 
wonderful “lat ’tories” while I was out of the room. 

“Do they ever have cold in the head, Brunhilda?” Tristram 
was asking gravely as I came in. 

“Eas; tree of dem has bandages lound dey’s troats now, but 
dey’s gleen, made of long gleen glasses, ’cause if dey was white oo 
couldn’t see dem.” 


“And do they have a doctor to give them nasty physic, and 
make them well?” 

“Oh, no, dey’s chever lil tings. Dey’s had colds before, and 
dey knows what to do. Dey gets well by deyselves.” 

“ Wifeling, you may burn those verses to Brunhilda,” said 
Tristram, smiling across at me. 


If the alphabet is at a standstill, education of some kind goss 
on by great strides. Maidie has a wonderful ear for rhythm, and 
she learns poetry almost by hearing it read over. Tristram is 
fascinated by this trait, and scarcely a day passes without his 
bringing some favourite fragment for Brunhilda to say after him. 
He has a theory about it. “I want Brunhilda to learn nothing 
but the best,” he said to me. “Most people are handicapped by 
having their brains stuffed with all kinds of rubbish in childhood. 
It takes years of hard work to get rid of the vicious effects of 
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nursery literature. Do you know, wifeling,” he went on, with 
great disgust, “when I want to remember anything that I have 
learnt in later years, anything that I can’t recover at once, the 
first thing that comes into my mind is :-— 


‘This little pig went to market, 
This little pig stayed at home.’” 


Tristram looked so grave and so distressed that I could not even 
smile, and we agreed that Maidie should not learn the history of 
the pigs. So instead of nursery rhymes the “lats” have a queer 
mixture of sentiments declaimed at them in an impassioned, if 


somewhat piping, voice. I heard her in the garden a little while 
ago— 


“<The chambers in the house of dreams 
Are fed with so divine an air 
That Time’s hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they that walk there are most fair. 


“* Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s, 
Wherein did ever come and go 
The sparkle of the fountain drops 
From her sweet soul below.’” 


Tristram teaches her to remember by whom the poems are 
written. “That is by Francis Thompson,” she tells the “ats,” 


in a different tone, and then, in what she calls her “singing ” 
voice, she begins again— 


“*Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“*In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud ; 
Beneath the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


“*Tt matters not how strait the gate, 


How charged with punishments the scroll; 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.’” 


There is something pathetically incongruous about the idea of 
that small head being “ bloody but unbowed.” Maidie gives that 
with great gusto. I asked her if she knew what it meant, and 
she told me cheerfully : 


“Oh, yes, de lats is often like that.” 
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It must be so comforting to have friends that have gone through 
every possible kind of experience. 


Maidie has one very odd and unchildlike quality—she never 
cries. Sometimes when she has had a fall in the garden I have 
seen her catch her breath and brace herself to bear the pain like 
a grown person. And often the first word she can get out will be 
an assurance that she isn’t hurt, though the poor little scarred 
knees and hands are mute evidence to the contrary. There is 
something about this heroic way that hurts me badly. I would 
much rather see her cry. I can’t explain why that is, but I 
think it must be natural. Once I put it into words :— 

“Cry, darling, do cry,” I whispered; “it will ease the pain.” 

“T can’t; I don’t want to,” gasped Maidie with difficulty; “lats 
never cly.” 

Then she recovered enough to give me a most vivid account of 
the dreadful accidents that happened to lats, and how they never 
uttered a sound. So we cheerfully bound up the damaged limbs, 
and agreed that the lats’ way was far the best. 


Tristram has an old violin on which he makes sounds, dear to 
himself, hideous to every one else. He has never learnt to play, 
but he gets the most intense pleasure out of the mere sound of the 
bow drawn across the strings. This is his great joy and solace 
when work is not going well. He retreats to the most remote 
corner of the cottage, which is still however not out of earshot 
from any other corner, and after a due interval he emerges clothed 
in a kind of radiant calm. 

These strange sounds fascinate Maidie, but she refuses to 
believe they are made otherwise than by Tristram himself. 

“De lats is flightened when Tlistam clies,” she told me. “If 
he would ’top clying de lats would comfort him, but when he clies 
dey comes lunning down ’tairs. Dey’s silly lil tiny tings, to be 
flightened.” 

This was the first time I had noticed any disagreement between 
Maidie and the “lats,” but from then their influsnce over her 
steadily declined. At last they got very troublesome at tea-time, 
when we used to set a row of dolls’ plates for their convenience. 
Maidie spent so much time correcting their manners that she 
could scarcely eat anything herself, so I suggested we should let 
them have tea by themselves earlier; after which we had peace. 
Maidie and I often congratulated ourselves on the improvement. 
Sometimes we devoted a sigh to their exiled condition, which, 
however, they had brought on themselves. 
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With the warm spring days the lats have been taken into favour 
again, but by their chastened demeanour I gather that they must 
have learnt their lesson. They have lost the dogmatic tone which 
used to be so characteristic of all their utterances. I think they 
must be enjoying the open air life, after being” cooped up in the 
house so long. Certainly Maidie and I are. 

I wish the lats, or anyone else, could advise me a little about 
money. Tristram is quite ignorant, and so am I. Something 
seems to have gone wrong with our principal investment. I have 
read the printed papers they send with the report, but I can’t 
make much out of it all. I remember, at the time we were 
married, when the settlements were being signed, something was 
said about the unwisdom of investing in tramways. But they had 
always paid such good dividends, and it had been one of my 
father’s pet companies, and Tristram and I agreed that we had 
better leave well alone. Now there seems to be some idea of 
starting electric motor cars, and tramways are going to suffer in 
consequence. I daresay motor cars will be much nicer, but that 
won’t console us for having our income reduced by half, and if 
they keep on reducing the dividends that is what it will mean 
pretty soon. 


I’ve been talking to Tristram, but I’m glad to say he does not 
think it very serious. He says things often go down like that, 
and then recover. He hopes to have his new volume ready by the 
autumn. The last one only brought in £34 10s., but perhaps 
this one will have more of a popular success, now that he is better 
known. 

Meantime I have sent away our little servant, and Maidie and 
I do the housework. It is great fun. We are “Lose” and 
‘“ Marta” when we are sweeping and dusting, and “Cook” and 
“ Betsy ” when we are cooking, and on washing-day we are “ Mrs. 
Pimlott” and “Jemima Ann.” We always put on big aprons, and 
tie our heads up in dusters, which sometimes take quite a long time 
to adjust. 

Tristram enjoys the present arrangement very much. He is 
extraordinarily sensitive as to the people he has near him when 
he is writing, and our harmless little servant got very much on 
his nerves. He used to invent errands for her,—send letters to 
the post a mile and a half away, when -there was no clearance till 
next day, in order to be rid of her. It is quite delightful to see 
his look of beaming content as he stops a moment to watch us 
from the window. 


“Which is it—Betsy or Jemima Ann ?” he asks with interest. 
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We cannot make him understand the difference between the 
functions of these ladies, 

“ Well, really,” Maidie responds, “ how could it be Betsy when 
we’s not in de kitsen, and how could it be Jemima Ann when dere 
is no Mrs. Pimlott? It’s Lose and Marta, and we’s velly busy.” 

Then she begins dusting with a very important manner, and a 
studied unconsciousness of the figure in the garden. Tristram is 
quite as great a baby as we are; he ruffles his hair, disconcerted 
for the moment by his mistake, then he flutters his hands against 
the back of his head, and walks off along the garden path, perhaps 
to add a new sonnet to the volume. 


Tristram called me out this morning while I was ironing. EI 
don’t let Maidie help me with that, the kitchen gets so hot, and I 
had sent her out into the garden a little while before. Tristram 
led me on tiptoe round the corner of the house, to where we came 
in view of the old apple tree. There stood Maidie, her hands out- 
spread in a most dramatic pose, her head thrown back, singing 
with all her soul. 

Unfortunately at that moment Maidie caught sight of us. She 
broke off with a cry of delight, and ran towards us. 

“Do come and sing too,” she panted, “it’s de lats’ birfday, and 
we’s all singing in turn. Listen! Now dey’s beginning again.” 

She put out her hand to arrest us, and stood with her head 
slightly bent, listening with an appearance of intense pleasure. 

I had to go away and leave them, but I heard the concert for 
some time after that. Maidie was teaching Tristram to sing 
“like the lats,” and he entered into the game in all seriousness. 

“Sing with me,” Maidie would say, and then in her shrill pipe 
she would begin, “In de ga-a-rden,” and after her Tristram would 
follow with “In de ga-a-rden.” But the intervals in Maidie’s 
song are difficult and unusual, and Tristram’s ear is not very good, 
so she has a great deal of trouble with him. 


It is very strange that just when money becomes scarce every- 
thing about the place should fall into disrepair. Yesterday the 
wind was very high, and one of the chimney-pots fell. That 
damaged the roof,and in the night there was heavy rain, so this 
morning we were awakened by a terrific noise in the room our 
little servant used to occupy. We ran in, to find half the ceiling 
down. What a lucky thing it was that I had to send the poor 
child away! She would certainly have been killed, for the heavier 
part of the plaster had fallen on the bed. 

Since then I have been ruefully doing accounts. This accident 
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has swamped all the little hoard I had put aside for clothes and 
other necessaries. The dividends continue to get smaller, and 
with all my economies I don’t see how to spend less. Poor 
Tristram is getting very shabby; I don’t think he notices that, or 
if he does I don’t think he cares. And it really matters go little 
as long as the clothes are comfortable, and are not actually in 
holes. But I’m afraid that time is not far distant, and I don’t 
like to contemplate patches. 

Maidie’s clothes and mine are not so difficult, but Maidie has 
grown so much these last few months that new frocks of some 
kind will have to be manufactured soon. 

I was so troubled by those accounts that I thought I would 
go to Tristram and ask him if he could hurry the volume a little. 
Maidie came in just at the moment and occupied my attention, 
and fortunately I said nothing about it. Tristram has been very 
moody and abstracted the last few days, and I was not sure 
whether it was that work was going badly or that he was 
physically out of sorts. A few minutes ago he came in, all ina 
glow of enthusiasm and delight, rubbing his hands, and shaking 
them out at arm’s length, alternately. 

“T’ve done it, wifeling,” he said, beaming. 

“Done what?” I said, smiling too, for Tristram’s joy is always 
infectious. 

“T’ve put half of them in the fire. Brunhilda and I have just 
been watching them burn. It was a glorious bonfire. I have 
been worrying for days past, and I could not make up my mind; 
but this morning I read the whole thing over, and I saw clearly 
that about one-half must go. So we burnt them, Brunhilda and I. 
And now the volume, when it does appear, will be really worthy.” 

“And when will it appear, Tristram ?” I asked. 

“Oh, in a year or so,” he said lightly. “I shan’t hurry it, you 
know. It is best to let it grow naturally.” 





The repairs have cost even more than I thought they would, 
and there is nothing left to cut off now but food. The rates and 
taxes must be paid. Tristram is very good: he does not mind 
what I give him. Maidie must have milk, of course. 

This was to have been merely a biography of my little girl, and 
it is weeks since I have written a word about her. I am tired of 
having to think of nothing but these petty details, and yet they 
fill my mind. Maidie comes and talks to me, and I scarcely hear 
her. And the housework is not so easy as it seemed at first. 
Perhaps it is the fires that make the difference. Tristram tries to 
build the fire in his own study, but he cannot manage it yet. He 
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blackens his fingers, and burns them sometimes, and uses a great 
deal of wood, and then he comes for me. 


We have all three had a cold, or perhaps. it was influenza. 
Tristram and Maidie had to stay in bed for two or three days. 
Maidie was very feverish, and is a good deal pulled down. She 
ought to have so many things that I cannot give her. Both she 
and Tristram look very thin, and they eat so little. I have been 
worrying so much about it that I dream at night now of game 
and fish and poultry, and spend my sleeping hours preparing the 
food I should like to get for them. 

It is very serious for the work of the house when “ Marta” and 
“ Betsy ” and “Jemima Ann” are all ill at once. Maidie is very 
much concerned about it. She says they would have been only 
too glad to help with the nursing if they had not been ill them- 
selves. “And dey’s all chever nurses without esseption,” she 
assures me. 

My little maid is a very patient invalid, too patient. Tristram 
is more of a child in sickness than she is. Maidie lies in a big 
chair, and Tristram on the sofa, and she scolds him when he gets 
restless. We have a cosy quiet time in the afternoon, when there 
is no housework to be done, and I draw up a little table near the 
fire and make toast and tea. Tristram is happy then, and Maidie 
and I make up nonsensical stories about the tea-kettle and the 
toasting-fork. Tristram does not like me to go out of his sight 
when he is not well enough to work. Maidie explains to him over 
and over again that “Lose” is wanted in the bedrooms, and 
“Cook” in the kitchen, and “Mrs. Pimlott” in the washhouse, 
but he always forgets, and grows restless and anxious again. 

Maidie’s cough gets no better, and she does not gain strength. 
Tristram is better, I think; at least he is not quite so thin; and 
this morning I heard him “ fluttering” his hands. 


It is terribly cold, and we are almost snowbound. Tristram is 
quite well again. He has been helping me to shovel a path 
through the snow to the coal-shed. Iam keeping Maidie in bed; 
it is the warmest place, and my poor little girl is too languid to 
object. We have brought the dolls out from their long seclusion, 
and we make a new game with them in “The Pleasant Land of 
Counterpane.” 

Maidie has been ill now three months; Tristram and I were 
counting the time this morning. He says when the spring days 
come she will get well. But we may have to wait so long for the 
spring. 
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Tristram has got to work again, and he looks so well and happy. 
Sometimes when I am busy he will walk up and down in Brun- 
hilda’s room (Tristram never calls her anything but Brunhilda), 


and she lies quietly watching him, and never makes a sound to 
disturb him. 


I awoke last night in a state of terror from a dream that Maidie 
was dead. And to-day I cannot get rid of a sense of heartache. 
I must do something. I have asked Tristram to go and fetch the 
doctor. I don’t see any change for the worse in my little girl, 
but perhaps I have been blind all this time. 


The doctor has been; such a nice old man, and so kind and 
comforting ; but he advises a great many things that we cannot 
get or do. He would like her to go away for a month, to some 
warm place where she could be much in the open air. And 
“Massage” would help, he says. But these things are as much 
out of reach for us as the moon. There is nothing organically 
wrong, however, and perhaps when the summer comes 

I have been asking Tristram if there is nothing we can sell, 
but the furniture is all old and shabby, and we have no valuables, 
Tristram’s watch is silver, and I sold my trinkets and all the 
silver we had last year, after the roof fell in. Tristram says the 
volume is nearly complete, and he will ask the publisher for 
money down this time. Meanwhile, we must carry out the rest 
of the doctor’s instructions as well as we can. 

As soon as the volume is finished Tristram is going to do some 
prose articles. He used to do that kind of thing for one of the 
literary papers, and they paid very well. 





I have slung a hammock for Maidie under the old apple tree, 
but she does not like being in the garden unless I am with her. 
She says it is lonely now the lats have gone. There are no lats 
any more. She looked for them anxiously when we first came 
out, but they have all disappeared. I try to do my housework 
early in the morning and late at night, so that I may spend as 
much time out of doors as possible. 


Oh, my dear unknown friend, I have never wanted a friend so 
much as now. ‘ 


Maidie is much worse. She was in high fever last night, and 
delirious much of the time. Tristram and I were up with her all 
night, and in the early morning he went for the doctor. Mrs. 
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Pimlott has come to help me. She has a kind heart, and she was 
so fond of my little girl Why did I write “was”? I can’t give 
up hope yet, though the doctor, I think, has done so. 

Poor Tristram, he never realised that there was anything to 
fear till now. 


It is all over, and this is my last letter, for with my little maid 
my unknown friend dies too. 

We were sitting beside her little bed, and Tristram’s tears were 
falling unnoticed by him on the pillow. Maidie put out her hand 
and touched his cheek with one finger. 

“Tlistam used to make a funny noise when he clied,” she said, 
smiling coaxingly, as if she were trying to comfort him by 
reminding him of an old game. 

“ What does she mean ?” Tristram asked me. 

“She is thinking of the old fiddle,” I said. 

“The old fiddle!” said Tristram, starting up. “I had forgotten 
the old fiddle. What a fool I have been!” And he rushed away 
out of the room, and soon after out of the house. 

He was away all day, and the next day too. The doctor came 
twice, but there was nothing that he could do. Maidie lay very 
still and weak from the fever, but she was not in pain. 

In the afternoon Tristram returned. He was spent and haggard 
with many hours of travelling. He dropped on his knees beside 
the bed. 

“T have sold the old fiddle,” he said. “I had forgotten it was 
a Strad,” and he thrust something on to my lap. 

It was a handful of gold and notes. 

But it was too late to save my Maidie, and she died that night. 


J. T. Kinastzy Tarpey. 
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Pope as a Painter. 


Ir is not very generally known that Pope at an early period of 
his career desired to become a painter. From his childhood he 
had shown a certain taste for drawing. He made little sketches 
in Indian ink which must have been thought highly of in the 
family circle, for his father had some intention of bringing him 
up for an artist. The house at Binfield contained some paintings 
by Samuel Cooper, the “ Vandyck in miniature” as he has been 
called, and we may suppose that it was these pictures which gave 
the young Pope his first inclinations towards painting. However, 
it soon appeared that his real vocation was the poet’s, and we 
hear no more about art until 1713, when he began to take lessons 
of the painter Charles Jervas. 

This Jervas was a portrait-painter very highly considered at 
that period at Court. In his youth he spent a year in Sir 
Godfrey Kneller’s studio, and afterwards studied in Rome. On 
Kneller’s death he became chief portrait-painter to George I., an 
office in which he was continued by George II. It would appear 
that Kneller had a very small opinion of his pupil; for it is 
recorded that on hearing that Jervas had set up a coach-and-four, 
he remarked with sly Germanic humour: “Ach, mein Gott! if 
his horses do not draw better than he does, he will never get to 
his journey’s end.” Jervas did much better as a copyist than as 
an original painter. His copies of the works of Carlo Maratti, 
whom he studied and imitated, are said to be extremely good. 
Other old masters came in for a share of his attentions; and con- 
cerning a reproduction of one of these an amusing story is told. 
He had just finished a copy of a picture of Titian’s, which copy he 


considered not only equal to, but even surpassing the original ; 


standing back and looking first at the one, then at the other, he 
cried in an ecstasy of parental pride and self-satisfaction, “ Poor 
little Tit! How he would stare!” His vanity was abnormal ; 
when painting the Countess of Bridgewater, one of the beautiful 
daughters of the celebrated Duke of Marlborough, he told her 
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that she had not “a handsome ear.” Upon the lady’s asking him 
what he did consider a handsome ear, he turned back his cap and 
showed her his own. 

What the opinion of the more cultured spirits of the age was 
concerning Jervas’s talents may be gathered from the following 
extract from Horace Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Painting.’ In com- 
menting upon the little notice which Vertue in his memoranda 
takes of Jervas, the fastidious critic says :— 


“One would think Vertue foresaw how little curiosity posterity would 
feel to know more of a man who has bequeathed to them such wretched 
daubings. Yet, between the badness of the age’s taste, the dearth of good 
masters, and a fashionable reputation, Jervas sat at the top of his 
profession ; and his own vanity thought no encomium disproportionate to 
his merit. Yet was he defective in drawing, colouring, composition, and 
even in that most necessary, and perhaps most easy talent of a portrait- 
painter, likeness, In general his pictures are a light flimsy kind of fan- 
painting, as large as the life.” 


While on the subject of Jervas, there is another amusing anec- 
dote told about him which further exemplifies the estimation in 
which his work was held by certain of his contemporaries. Jervas 
affected to be a Freethinker, and was one day speaking irrever- 
ently of the Bible to Dr. Arbuthnot. Thereupon the Doctor 
undertook to prove to him that, far from being a sceptic, he was 
a practical believer. “How so?” said the painter. “ Because,” 
answered the witty divine, “you strictly observe the second com- 
mandment, for in your pictures you make not the likeness of any- 
thing that is in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in 
the waters under the earth.” 

It was to this man, then, that Pope went for instruction in 
the pictorial art. A great friendship sprang up between them, 
and Pope formed of his master an opinion entirely incommen- 
surate with his merits. Witness his “ Epistle to Jervas,” of 
which Dr. Johnson remarks that the verses “certainly show 
his power as a poet, but I have been told that they betray his 
ignorance of painting.” 

It would appear as if it was by the advice of his friend Mr. John 
Caryll that Pope began to take lessons, for in a letter to that 
gentleman, dated April 30th, 1713, he says :— 


“I have been almost every day employed in following your advice in 
learning to paint, in which I am most particularly obliged to Mr. Jervas, 
who gives me daily instructions and examples.” 


He did not seem to make as much progress as he expected, 


for we find him writing to Mr. Caryll on August 31st of the 
same year :— 
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“I beg leave here to give you some notices of myself, who am so 
entirely immersed in the designing art, the only sort of designing I shall 
ever be capable of, that I have not heard a rhyme of my own jingle this 
long time. . . . They tell us, when St. Luke painted, an angel came and 
finished the work ; and it will be thought hereafter that when I painted, 
the devil put the last hand to my pieces, they are so begrimed and smutted. 
It is, however, some mercy that I see my faults; for I have been so out 
of conceit with my former performances, that I have thrown away three 
Dr. Swifts, two Duchesses of Montague, one Virgin Mary, the Queen of 
England, besides half a score Earls and a Knight of the Garter.” 


Further on in the same letter he says, “my masterpieces have 
been one of Dr. Swift and one of Mr. Betterton.” 

This one of Mr. Betterton was a copy of Kneller’s portrait 
of that actor. It was presented by the poet to his friend 
Mr. Murray, who afterwards became the Earl of Mansfield 
and Lord Chief Justice. It was said by him to be the only 
picture Pope ever finished, and it was certainly considered his 
best work. 

Owing to the courtesy of the present Lord Mansfield I was 
enabled to see this very interesting picture. It hangs in the 
billiard-room at Kenwood, Lord Mansfield’s beautiful house at 
Hampstead, and is, appropriately enough, placed just beneath a 
portrait of Pope himself. The picture, which shows Betterton as 
a man in the prime of life, is life-size, but represents the head 
and shoulders only. The face, standing well out from the dark 
background, is inclined to be fleshy; the complexion is ruddy, 
the lips are full and red, the eyes dark brown, rather serious and 
thoughtful in expression. He wears the large curled wig of the 
period, brown in colour; his dress is black, relieved by a white 
neckcloth. The face, though not, strictly speaking, handsome, 
has a certain attractiveness, giving an impression of strength and 
dignity. ‘His aspect,” says Tony Aston ‘in a very rare tract 
entitled ‘A Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, Esq., the lives of 
the late famous Actors and Actresses,’ “ was serious, venerable and 
majestic.” He does not look at all like an actor, but more like a 
statesman or a man of letters. In the right hand, which rests 
upon the breast, a very singular peculiarity is noticeable: the 
distance between the first and second fingers is so great as to 
make it seem as though a finger were missing, which is not the 
case, as the other fingers are all clearly discernible. This pecu- 
liarity is also in Kneller’s picture, and Pope has faithfully copied 
it. Now in palmistry such a characteristic is said to be indicative 
of originality and independence of thought; and as far as 
Betterton is concerned, it is certainly true, for he was the finest 
and most original actor of his time. Pope was a great admirer 
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of his. In a letter to H. Cromwell, dated May 7th, 1710, he 
suggests as an epitaph for him Cicero’s line, “ Vitae bene actae 
jucundissima est recordatio,” which he considers applicable “as 
well in his moral as in his theatrical capacity.” 

A comparison between this portrait and Kneller’s original shows 
that Pope’s picture is much darker in tone than Kneller’s; but 
whether Pope painted it so, or whether it is due to the effects of 
time, I am unable to say. It seems to be a faithful and excellent 
copy ; the brushwork is good and Kneller’s characteristic style 
reproduced with much exactitude. As it hangs among the 
numerous portraits with which the room is adorned, no one 
would suspect that it was the work of a poet, a mere amateur 
in “ the designing art.” 

It is interesting, in connection with this picture, to remember 
that it once came very near to being destroyed. It is a well- 
known story how, during the Gordon riots, the landlord of the 
“Spaniards” prevented the rioters from marching to Kenwood 
and burning it. Had they been able to execute their purpose, 
Pope’s portrait of Betterton would not probably have escaped 
destruction. 

Although Pope never attained much proficiency in painting, 
yet the efforts he made contributed to the improvement of 
his taste. He wrote to his friend the poet Gay on August 
23rd, 1713 :— 


“T have been near a week in London, where I am like to remain till I 
become, by Mr. Jervas’s help, elegans formarum spectator. I begin to 
discover beauties that were till now imperceptible to me. Every corner 
of an eye, or turn of a nose or ear, the smallest degree of light or shade 
on a cheek, or in a dimple, have charms to distract me.” 


This certainly proves a real love of the art. In fact he seemed 
never to tire of it. While staying at Holm Lacy, in Hereford- 
shire, he amused himself by copying from Vandyck in crayons a 
head of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, which was said to have 
considerable merit. When Tillemans was painting a landscape 
at Lord Radnor’s, Pope stealthily inserted a few strokes which 
the politic painter pretended not to notice. Pope was not a little 
vain of this circumstance. Spence, mentioning this, reports that 
he was asked, “ Which gives you the most pleasure, sir, poetry or 
painting?” “TI really can’t well say,” was the answer, “both of 
them are extremely pleasing.” The same author says :— 


“T have seen, of Mr. Pope’s drawing, a grave old Chaucer from Occleve ; 
a Betterton; a Lucius Verus, large profile; two Turkish heads ; a Janizary 
from the life; Antinous; and St. John praying.” 
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Pope had evidently been very busy; but it would be interesting 
to know how on earth he, who never travelled abroad, managed to 
draw a Janizary from the life. It is not likely that there were 
any Janizaries then in England; where, then, did he get his 
Janizary ? 

Besides these, Pope designed a fan on the story of Cephalus 
and Procris, and wrote some verses on the achievement. (“ Imita- 
tions of English Poets. Waller.”) It bore the motto “ Aura Veni.” 
He also drew a head of Homer which was engraved. Jervas wrote 
to him about the engraving as follows :— 


“IT saw the young fellow that is going to try what he can make of 
Homer’s head. I cannot yet answer for him, but by the end of next week 
I shall speak categorically if he advances as he promises.” 


In 1716, Jervas being in Dublin, he allowed Pope to make use 
of his house in town. Though the poet was no longer taking 
lessons, the two men remained on terms of intimacy. Pope still 
amused himself with painting. It was about this time he wrote 
the “Epistle to Mr. Jervas, with Mr. Dryden’s Translation of 
Fresnoy’s Art of Painting,” which I have already mentioned. It 
is couched in terms of fulsome flattery; he promises him that— 


“Beauty, frail flower! that every season fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years” 


(what unconscious satire, seeing that Jervas is now forgotten !), 
and compares his portrait of Lady Bridgewater with Zeuxis’ 
Helen— 


“With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie.” 


The following passage from it shows Pope’s passion for the 
designing art, and how he laboured at it :— 


“Smit with the love of sister-arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame; 
Like friendly colours found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new strength and light. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day, 
While summer suns roll unperceived away! 
How oft our slowly-growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art! 
How, oft review; each finding like a friend 
Something to blame and something to commend!” 


There are several other allusions to painting scattered through 
Pope’s works. In noting this, one of his biographers, Dr. Joseph 
Warton, says :— 


‘If Pope has so much excelled in speaking in the properest terms of 
this art, it may, perhaps, be ascribed to his having practised it; the same 
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may be said of Milton with respect to music. It may, perhaps, be 
wondered at, that a proficiency in these arts is not now frequently found 
in the same person. I cannot at present recollect any painters that were 
good poets, except Salvator Rosa, and Charles Vermander, of Mulbrac, 
in Flanders, whose comedies are much esteemed.” 


Warton evidently does not agree with the theory Browning 
advances in his poem “One Word More,” as to the “two soul- 
sides” of a man. But had Warton lived at a later period he 
might have added to his list; for instance, with the name of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, of whom people have not yet made up 
their minds whether he was a poet who dabbled in art, or a 
painter who dabbled in poetry. 

The friendship between Pope and Jervas lasted till the latter’s 
death in 1739. He left his money to his wife, but Pope was to 
have £1000 if he survived that lady. However, Jervas’s widow 
proved more robust than the poet, so he never received his 
legacy. 

At the Pope Commemoration Exhibition held at Twickenham 
in 1888, among many other interesting relics, two drawings by 
Pope were exhibited. One was a drawing of Rubens; the other 
was a sketch in pen and ink of “Mr. Pope’s Grotto drawn by 
himself in my study, Decemb. 29, 1740.” This note is in the 
handwriting of Dr. Oliver of Bath, one of Pope’s numerous corre- 
spondents. It will be seen from the date that although Pope had 
long ceased to take lessons, yet he still amused himself sometimes 
by drawing. His passion in later life was for gardening; and to 
the cultivation and ornamentation of his little piece of ground at 
Twickenham he devoted most of his spare time, so he naturally 
desired to perpetuate its beauties. 

The British Museum only possesses one drawing of Pope’s. It 
is a very interesting sketch, 16 in. by 114 in., of a view in the 
poet’s own garden. It was of this garden that Horace Walpole, in 
one of his delightful letters to Sir Horace Mann, wrote :— 


“It was a little bit of ground of five acres, inclosed with three lanes 
and seeing nothing. Pope had twisted and twirled, and rhymed and 
harmonized this, till it appeared two or three sweet little lawns opening 


and opening beyond one another, and the whole surrounded with thick 
impenetrable woods.” 


The picture probably shows us one of what Walpole gushingly 
calls the “sweet little lawns,” and the trees in the background 
may be taken for the “thick impenetrable woods.” The sketch 
is in pen and ink, washed over with sepia. In the centre is a 
monopteral temple supported by seven columns with Corinthian 
capitals and curving outwards at the base. In the middle of this 
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is a square altar on which a fire is burning. The dome and 
columns are much ornamented. On each side of the temple in 
the background is a sort of arbour or recess of rockwork ; on the 
top of each is a pot containing a large-leaved plant like some sort 
of cactus. In the foreground on the right are two gentlemen in 
the costume of the period, evidently admiring the beauties of the 
landscape ; the taller of the two holds a palette and the other is 
looking through a glass. A very stiff-looking dog, possibly a 
greyhound, is trotting up to them. In the right-hand corner is 
a bust of Homer, on a pedestal ornamented with a lyre. In the 
centre foreground is a tripod in which there is something that 
looks like a fish—the creature certainly has a dolphin’s tail—but, 
on the other hand, it is not likely to be one as it entirely fills up 
the vessel. To the left isa group consisting of a nude goddess, 
probably Venus, seated in a shell and surrounded by five female 
attendants, three of whom are evidently mermaids. They are 
seated on clouds, and the whole composition of the group reminds 
one irresistibly of those painted ceilings ‘“ where sprawl the saints 
of Verrio and Laguerre,” as Pope himself sarcastically wrote. In 
the left-hand corner is a vase; the background is composed of 
various trees, among which firs and poplars are discernible. But 
the most curious thing in the picture is a singular arrangement of 
five parallel rows of curved dotted lines which seem to be coming 
through the trees and fall upon the nymphs below. I think this 
must be meant for a rainbow; I do not know what else it could 
possibly be. The picture is lightly and not inelegantly sketched ; 
the faces of the female figures are but very slightly indicated and 
the faces of the men are not visible, as they have their backs 
turned towards us. 

It will at once be remarked that this drawing is most rigorously 
symmetrical: a temple in the middle, recesses on each side; the 
group of men on the right balancing the group of women on the 
left; the bust in the right-hand corner to correspond with the 
vase in the left-hand corner; and an even background to the 
whole. Now this is very characteristic of Pope; he had an almost 
exaggerated love of neatness and orderly arrangement. The 
exquisite symmetry of his verse was the outcome of a nature 
which adored symmetry. No picturesque disorder for him; such 
a thing would have been utterly opposed to his tastes and disposi- 
tion ; and in this he was quite in accord with the spirit of the 
age. It was an epoch of artificiality—artificiality in literature 
and art, in speech and manners. Pope’s verse is exquisitely 
polished and rhythmical ; it is unrivalled for its terse phraseology 
which expresses the very quintessence of thought—the utmost 
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meaning in the fewest possible words. But he was not a poet of 
nature, and his “ Windsor Forest” is as much like the real place 
as his own garden resembled the forest of Arden. It was this 
ingrained artificiality that would in any case have prevented Pope 
from ever attaining reputation as an artist; for the truest art 
aims at copying Nature, and Pope, as he did in his garden, would 
always have trimmed and neatly arranged his Nature before he 
copied it. 

One of the most interesting examples of Pope’s artistic powers 
is an original painting in water-colours, about 3 feet by 4 feet, 
which is, or was, preserved in Ketley parsonage, Wellington, Salop, 
in the family of the Rev. Thomas Stoneham. It is a pictorial 
satire on the vanity of human greatness, and full of that moral 
and allegorical significance in which the last century delighted. 
I cannot convey a better idea of it than by quoting the words of 
its possessor, the Rey. Mr. Stoneham, who supplied Robert 
Carruthers with a description of it for that scholar’s “ Life of 
Pope.” He describes it as— 


“A full-length figure of a rake reflecting amongst the ruins of Rome— 
‘Roma Alterna.’ He is seated on a stone under a tree growing out of 
the ruins, and over his head is the inscription Sic transit gloria mundi. 
Above this is the death’s head crowned with laurel; and at the feet of 
the penitent rake lies the upper portion of a statue inscribed Viro 
Immortali. His dress, once fashionable, is patched and torn; his looks 
are haggard and miserable ; he is partly supported by a staff, and kneeling 
down close to the troughs where he has just fed the swine, he joins his 
hands and appears in the attitude of prayer. In his left hand is a scroll 
containing a sketch of the parable of the Prodigal Son; and the corner 
of the scroll shades the letters Im of the inscription Capitoli Immobile 
Sawum, thereby changing it to mobile. The right arm of the figure rests 
on the moulding of the plinth or pedestal of the statue inscribed Viro 
Immortali.” 





There are other interesting details in the picture, a philosopher 
blowing bubbles, ruined columns and a fountain. 

An engraving of this painting, which, however, does not contain 
all the details, forms the frontispiece of an edition of the “ Essay 
on Man” with Warburton’s Commentary, published by the 
Knaptons in 1784. The figure of the rake and the sketch of the 
Prodigal Son are wanting. Mr. Stoneham supposes that Pope 
was struck by the incongruity of mixing up a Scriptural subject 
with the ruins of Rome, and so rejected the former from the 
drawing copied by the engraver. This engraving is quite a small 
one; to the right is the ruined edifice inscribed “ Roma Atterna” ; 
and between this and the broken pillar bearing the legend 
“Capitoli Immobile Saxum,” sits an old philosopher blowing 
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bubbles into the air. To the left of this figure is a tomb with a 
laurel-crowned death’s head above and an open book of music 
beneath ; on the sarcophagus itself is the inscription “ Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” Above the skull, hanging between a tree and a 
rock, is a broken cobweb. To the left of the picture is the 
pedestal on which are the words “ Viro Immortali,” and on it the 
lower part of a statue. The broken torso, head, arms and 
hands lie on the ground below; near them is a stone inscribed 
“A. Pope.” In the background the sun pierces through heavy 
clouds and throws a ray of light upon the gloomy scene. Beneath 
the drawing is the quotation :— 


“ Here in the rich, the honoured, famed and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete!” 


It will be seen from the foregoing particulars that Pope’s work 
is in no way distinguished by any great originality or talent; and 
we have no reason to regret that a weakness of the eyes compelled 
him to abandon his pursuit of painting and turn his attention to 
the sister-art of poetry, in which he was destined to gain an 
immortal reputation. 
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Long Service. 


Wuen I found the plough go heavy 
I rested for a while, 

To give the horses breathing space, 

j Just near the lover's stile: 

: And as I stood there thinking of 

: My false and cruel Jane, 

I heard a weird sound creeping up 
The winding village lane. 
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It was like a cage-bird mourning for the trees, 

It was like a distant sound of humming bees, 

Till it came a little nearer, and the hum 

Changed into the stirring strains of fife and drum! 


So I left the plough for master, 
I turned the horses home, 

And made my mind up instant-like 
A soldier I would roam; 

And marching with the Royal Reds, 
I left the village lane, 

Without a thought of Farmer John, 

With scarce a thought of Jane. 


But I felt that she was standing by her gate, 
That her false blue eyes were telling me to wait; 
But I never looked to see if she would care, 

For the music of the drum was in the air. 
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And when my seven years were up 
A homesick lad I got; 
I didn’t worship India, and 
I hated Aldershot ; 
So I wished the Chief “Good morning, 
And scrambled in the train? 
With a pocketful of silver 
And my heart full of Jane! 


It was twilight; she was standing by the stile, 

And the sunbeams seemed to kind-of make her smile; 
But I passed her, head in air and hollowed-back, 
Till—she raised her pretty head, and whispered, “Jack!” 


E. H. Breas. 
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Volterra. 


Art four in the morning Pisa is adorable ; and I left it with regret. 
The Arno swinging grandly through its midst showed like a 
stream of mother-of-pearl, cunningly inlaid with transparent 
enamels; the white marble bridges, and the fantastic little 
“Spina” were brilliantly mirrored on its surface; green shutters, 
pink and buff house-fronts flung on it quivering glints of colour ; 
wind-ruffied tracts of pale cerulean crossed blue and rose reflec- 
tions of the sunrise; and to the west a long sweep of stately 
houses glittered against the purity of the morning sky; men 
went about silently, sweeping and watering the grey stone 
streets. An almost quaker quietness and cleanliness prevailed. 

Once in the train, we sped rapidly through the Maremma, 
through long tracts of level country, crossed and recrossed by 
canals, many of them dry, choked with earth, and filled with 
men, women, and boys, working painfully, the sun-baked bottom 
having the consistency of stone. 

The meadows were a brown-yellow, and had been lately 
mowed ; but the canal banks and paths were gay with a flowering 
flax, whose blueness added to the childlike blondness, to the 
tranquillity and transparency of the morning. In the distance 
were black bands of firs, the Pineta, beloved of Shelley, of whom 
all the country about Pisa, and its treacherous, smiling sea, are 
eloquent. After a time the landscape became hillier ; we dashed 
in and out of tunnels, between banks romantic with flowering 
myrtle; and before turning inland we got a distant glimpse of 
the sea glittering through and above a dark fir wood. At Cecina 
we swerved suddenly inland, and worked our way up the valley of 
a little dried up stream to Volterra. 

Volterra station is at the foot of the hill crowned by Volterra 
town. The long ascent of nine kilometers is accomplished in a 
so-called “ diligenza” «.e. a four-wheeled curtained cab, with a 
small iron perch for the driver in front of a comparatively 
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comfortable hooded box-seat for two. Its Italian contents and I 
inaugurated our acquaintance by a pronounced difference of 
opinion as to the position of woman, both practical, and ssthetic. 
It came about in this wise: 

When our luggage had been piled on to the roof of our 
carriage the driver asked me to get in, holding aside the curtain, 
and affording me a not very attractive view of three hot, fat men. 
I replied, altering his preposition, that I would get, not in, but 
up. Thereupon a nice-looking, fat, gentleman, who was standing 
near, came forward with a courtly bow, saying that I must not 
think of climbing up “there” (waving his hand depreciatingly 
towards the seat I destined for myself), he could never allow it; 
but he hoped that I would accept the seat inside, which he had 
willingly vacated in my interest. With a profusion of “ com- 
plimenti,” I explained that I had come a long way precisely in 
order to enjoy the view, and would therefore greatly prefer a seat 
from which I could see it; he left me with a bow, saying 
magnificently that his seat in either position was at my disposal, 
and that I had naught to consider but “ my ladyship’s pleasure ; ” 
however, I felt, rather than heard, a coldness in his tone, and 
grieved to know that I figured in his imagination as a “femmina 
originale,” that thing of all others puzzling, and abhorrent to the 
southern man. 

My driver, an exceedingly unpleasant young person, fat, 
unshaven, and unwashed, was less reticent in his show of dis- 
approval ; and gave me to understand that the lower, and more 
screened position would have better beseemed my sex. 

Weighted thus, by the disapproval of my whole entourage, I 
climbed on to my perch. My fellow traveller already occupied 
his seat, a well-dressed young man in spectacles, whom I would 
have called gentlemanly, but for his habit of constant expectora- 
tion, preluded by ruthless preliminaries; otherwise he was not 
a disagreeable companion, with an admirable gift of silence, 
varied with an occasional desire to impart information. 

The social conventions of southern and northern peoples are 
curiously dissimilar. The Italian, who has no sense of the dignity 
of physical reticence, and in whom the sight, and sound of 
physical horrors, apart from pain, produce no reaction of disgust, 
bows courteously, and says a kindly word when an Englishman 
would gauchly and egotistically ignore everything but his own 
personality, and its rights; and I should not be surprised if my 
presence on the box-seat were as esthetically disturbing to my 
companion, as his personal habits were revolting to me. 

Our train had disgorged (simultaneously with ourselves) four 
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prisoners of the most forbidding aspect; chained, handcuffed, 
and, poor wretches, guarded by gens d’armes; they preceded us 
to Volterra, where there is a large state prison; desperate 
characters, my friend informed me, one a murderer, and the 
other a well-known brigand. Then he proceeded to discuss that 
never-failing source of international conversation—capital punish- 
ment—declaring that of course practically, especially in a poor 
country like Italy, it would be a boon; the more so if the money 
spent on supporting’ murderers were devoted to the technical 
education of promising boys; but that morally (in Italy there is 
a complete divorce between the two words, and they are usually, 
and characteristically, used as antitheses) such an action was 
quite indefensible, man having a right to deprive his fellow-man 
of all that makes life worth living, but not of life itself; the 
goblet may be emptied of its raison d’étre, but it must not itself 
be shattered. He confessed with a shrug that a large standing 
army, and an unsuccessful war of aggression were inconsistencies 
in the policy of a country whose social scheme was based on the 
conception of the sacredness of life, as life, but finally condemned 
capital punishment as an act of egoism—the one great vice, he 
asserted, as much in a community as in an individual, and main- 
tained his point with some eloquence. I wished he could have 
viewed spitting from the same lofty stand-point ! 

“ Was I going to stay a long time at Volterra?” demanded my 
driver. “One night, and then on to S. Gimigniano? Ah! he 
would drive me!” “We will see about that later,” I said, 
determining inwardly, as I looked at his low young face, that 
unless he were the only carriage-owner in Volterra, he would do 
nothing of the kind. 

In Florence more than one resident had alarmed me with 
horrible, circumstantial, and even personal experiences of 
brigands; warning me against dressing-bags, wrist watches, 
and the like; and telling me that I had chosen the most un- 
fortunate moment for solitary travel in lonely places, as a certain 
number of dangerous criminals had been recently set free by the 
general amnesty on the occasion of the Prince’s marriage; and 
by no means added to the safety of the highways and hedges. 
One strong-minded and strong-wristed friend besought me to go 
armed, if not with a revolver, at least with a stiletto; but to these 
heroic counsels I turned a deaf ear; I am no markswoman, and 
much more likely to injure myself, and kill my horse, in time of 
peace, than my enemy in time of peril ; as to the stiletto, well, one 
needs practice, and I should be so afraid of hurting my man, 


that I would surely wait till it was too late—besides I have 
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brothers, and know full well that a man could disarm me in a 
trice. 

Therefore, being fully persuaded that arms in incompetent hands 
produce temper, and not safety, I substituted an easel and a 
Baedeker for the revolver and stiletto, and, I flatter myself, gained 
by the change; the former is an absolute safeguard against 
brigands, who have no wish to swing—I beg Italy’s pardon—to live 
in seclusion at public expense ; and they know that, as blood can- 
not be wrung from a stone, neither can gold be extracted from an 
artist’s purse ; as to the latter, it is the perfect chaperon, since I 
have known it I have used no other, always en evidence, to prevent 
misunderstanding, but never obtrusive! Still, the friend at my 
side, with the evil habit, told me that a brigand had been shot 
in the Maremma some few days previously; and not only wnder, 
but in my very eyes was the dust in a cloud of which a carriage 
and pair comfortably conveyed a murderer and a brigand to their 
state-supported home; these recollections and sights counselled 
prudence, and I determined to feel my way before launching 
myself to-morrow morning on the lone hillside. 

Meantime, we climbed through strange country. On both 
sides, as far as the eye could reach, rolled billow after billow of 
dove-coloured earth, crusted with sunburnt turf coloured like 
tarnished brass; here and there it fell into abrupt blue cliffs, 
tortured at their edges by sun and water into fantastic forms, 
turrets, and needles, and tiny many-pinnacled ravines. 

I despair of giving any idea of the quaint, and somewhat 
sinister fascination of the scene; of the long, golden sweep of its 
earthen waves; of its abrupt blue-grey chasms, evidences of some 
primeval volcanic convulsion ; of the eerie desolation of its sterile 
clay; of the wayward charm of its pale scheme of colour, blue- 
grey, pink, and yellow, shimmering, quivering, and dancing 
together, in the intolerable July sunshine, beneath a sky blanched 
with excess of light. 

It was the realisation of one’s childhood’s vision of that familiar 
land consecrated by Sinbad, Pilgrim, and other heroes of 
“ frightening” tales; that land dominated by magic, where the 
Impossible is the Probable, in whose caves like Dragoons and 
Popes, whose jewel-lighted caverns shelter sleeping princesses, 
and. whose entrails are borrowed by Gnomes. If on arrival at 
the city, whose cyclopean walls towered above us, we had found 
it a true Capital of Fairy-land, with énchanted palaces, ogres, 
witches, godmothers, hobgoblins, and fairy princes one would 
have felt the perfect fitness of the approach. 

It is the more familiar as being the prototype of the barren 
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landscape which stood to the early Italian painters (and more 
especially to Piero della Francesca) for the East, and which they 
painted constantly (with perhaps an added palm tree) as a back- 
ground to the Virgin Mother (as in Piero’s picture in the National 
Gallery); or to the stately cavalcade of the kings; the long pro- 
cession of laden camels, of horses with oriental trappings, of 
coxcomb pages bearing gifts, coming deliciously against the cool 
pallor of the blue clay. 

As we wound slowly up the hill, new horizons swam into our 
view ; and when we eventually stood below the grim fortress walls, 
on the terrace which is the promenade of Volterra, we caught, far 
away, across a hill-tossed ocean of golden land, the faint glimmer 
of shining waters, and above the delicately veiled horizon two 
motionless bars of serrated cloud: Elba and Capraja. 

I leapt lightly and expeditiously from my perch, for I saw a 
brawny ostler advancing with outstretched arms to lift me down 
(as if I were legless!) ; took a hasty glance into the interior of the 
carriage, where the sight of four fat men, mopping their brows 
and gesticulating, as they discussed local politics, with their 
eloquent hands some few inches only from each other’s noses, 
convinced me that I had chosen the better part; ran to my inn; 
and having assured myself that my window “gave upon the 
view ” (which I left for future use), I flung myself on my bed, 
and slept the dreamless sleep of one who is unaccustomed to 
breakfast at 4 a.m. 

Two hours later, after an excellent lunch, I wandered out to 
see the town. Turning an abrupt corner, I found myself imme- 
diately in a delightful piazza, girt about with frowning medieval 
palaces (one, witha charmingly graceful loggia) a flank, and aside 
door of the Duomo; and the Palazzo Pubblico, its fagade covered 
with escutcheons, the wreathed shields of the Della Robbia’s lending 
their flower-like grace of colour to grim walls, which were further 
humanized by some twenty old men taking their siesta at the foot 
of the building, and by an old woman selling tomatos, in a kerchief 
which matched her ware. 

But it was not yet three and all the public buildings were closed ; 
even, to my despair, the Duomo. However an aged man from the 
palace base came to my rescue, and pushing forward a frank but 
timid child of six, despatched him to find his uncle, the sacristan. 
He returned shortly, alone, with the news that the sacristan was 
too sleepy to come ; but, after a long whispered consultation with 
his elders, offered to take me into the church by a private way 
known only to himself; in fact, we went (like a snow-ball gather- 
ing size on the way, by an increment of boys) through the Bishop’s 
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house, and charmingly porticoed court-yard, charming to the eye, 
if not to the nose. On arrival we found my cicerone’s aunt 
washing the floor of the church; a sight I should think unique 
in Catholic Italy, and one 1 would not have believed possible on 
other evidence than that of my own eyes. 

I rested awhile in the grateful dimness of its long aisles ; 
enjoyed what must once have been a beautiful Annunciation by 
Signorelli which bears an honest, if sad, inscription, stating that 
in was repainted in 1731; and got rid of my obnoxious train of 
boys, by explaining my preference for, and determination to give 
“mancia” only to the small person who had brought me hither. 
He was a very attractive little creature, with blue eyes, and a 
perfect inability to pronounce any sibilant, having lost his front 
teeth ; he was silent (a rare virtue in voluble Italy) and showed 
much kind solicitude for my health, bringing me chairs, in and 
out of season, lest I should become “ ’tanca.” 

In his company I wandered in and out of churches and palaces, 
and up and down the steep streets of this oldest of Etruscan cities. 
Between rifts in the tall houses, or through its great doorways 
were glimpses into what seemed another and fairer world, so vast, 
so pure, was the crystalline ocean of air, through which, as 
through a pale sapphire, one looked down into the country lying 
leagues below, with its villages, farms, processions of cypresses, 
and tracts of uncultivated land daintily spread out, as in a map, 
for our delectation; in the distance was either the tremor of the 
sea, or a pale ridge of distant mountains. 

My small boy turned out to be an eminently social person, with 
a most extended circle of acquaintance, into which I was most 
courteously admitted. I was introduced to all the little boys and 
girls under the age of ten we met, most of whom, according to 
his account, were’ very remarkable persons, either because of their 
ability, or of their daring vices: he was inconsolable because of 
the absence of a cousin—a girl, who knew many words in both 
English, and French, and whose momentary acquaintance even 
would have shed a light on the remainder of my life; but alas! 
such is the irony of fate, on this day of all days she was ona 
visit to the country ! 

By this time we were excellent friends. This friendship was 
immeasurably raised, and cemented by a victory on his part, 
enjoyed with the utmost magnanimity; one of my shoe-laces 
persisted in “coming” untied. The child kindly tied it up for 
me several times, with pronounced ill-success. A moment after, I 
was sure to trip over a long, black string depending from my 
foot. At last, in despair, I handed him my guide-book, my note- 
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book, my pencil, my camp-stool and my umbrella, and tied it my- 
self, knotting, and double-knotting it with great parade, taunting 
him, the while, as he stood by with drooping head, with his Age, 
his Size, and his Incapacity, all equally Immense. We had not 
reached the end of the street before I stumbled again over that 
recalcitrant shoe-lace! Never have I heard such exulting laughter, 
or seen such dramatic joy as his, as with a splendid gesture he 
pointed to the offending cord. But he quickly checked himself, 
feeling the baseness of trampling on the fallen, and endeavoured 
to walk gravely by my side, but every now and again the humour 
of the thing would overpower him, and he would be obliged to 
progress with his face turned to the wall, convulsed with the 
laughter he was unable to repress. 

I fear he was a little bit of an idealist in language, for, on in- 
quiring the destination of a certain group of omnibuses (a subject 
on which I was sensitive, as I cherished the fond hope that one 
would convey me to §. Gimigniano, and so free me from the 
clutches of the ruffian who was steadfastly purposed to drive me 
thither), I was told that they were for the “ innocenti” who were 
going to the sea; and he advised me to wait till they came out, as 
they were well worth seeing. I lingered, hoping that cartloads 
of white-robed, white-veiled innocenti (for I imagined them in 
that guise) would blot out the memory of that cartload of hand- 
cuffed and guilty men I had seen in the morning. At last some 
big doors opened, and out streamed a rabble of school-children ! 
My disgust was great, and as they were all friends, and he was 
bent on introductions (which took the form of “ this is Maria; this 
is Giovanni, and this is the English woman (l’inglese)”—as if I 
were a notoriety !), I carried him off hastily. 

At intervals all through the afternoon he had murmured some- 
thing about some “ Angelei” he wished me to see, coupled with 
his desire to be at home by seven. Imagining that his “angelei” 
were pendants to his “Innocenti,” workhouse children probably, 
or the upper-class in the board-school, I turned a deaf ear to his 
proposal, but eventually he was so insistent, that I gave him my 
best attention, and found that he was inviting me to the funeral of 
a baby, whose small person was to be carried in procession to the 
cemetery in the cool of the evening, attended by her little friends 
with candles and music. I declined, although I should have 
liked to have gone, not being sure that my presence would be 
welcome. At about six, I sent him home, as he was in a fever 
of anxiety lest he should miss this function, to which he was 
evidently looking forward with the intensest pleasure. 

We arrived at the Museo Civico (which contains perhaps one of 
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the finest collections of Etruscan remains in Italy) just after five, 
when it closes, being under the impression that it was open until 
six, Finding the front-door shut, by the advice of sympathetic 
bystanders, I battered and rang at various side-doors. 

Suddenly a vulgar and offensively familiar voice said in English 
at my elbow: “ What you wanting?” and I turned on a ’Ammer- 
smith ’Arry, with a red tie, and a billycock on the back of his 
head. Such an appearance in the heart of this poetic city, at the 
very door of its historic treasure-house, was a shock; but the 
traveller learns to adjust himself to many things. ‘“ You English?” 
he said. “I Italian; live many years in New York city, where I 
lose, oh much money. *Ere” (disparagingly waving a dirty hand 
towards its ramparts and heavenly prospect) “all dead, asleep, 
pauper ; ere ave a store, but ‘oo can buy? no money ’ere. You 
want go into museum? No,can’t, not you! Shut at five. Come 
to-morrow. Going to 8.Gimigniano! Oh,J help you! good chap, 
chum in there; he let you in. Do all for friend of mine!” 

And sure enough, a nice young man appeared in response to 
my new friend’s cry, and consented to let me in to the closed 
museum. “There,” he said, “good-bye; lucky you met me; glad, 
aren't you? I stay with you, and show you all?” I hastily 
begged him to give himself no such trouble. “Well, good-bye 
then. Oh, all right, nothing! nothing! glad to help English 
lady ; good-bye!” he cried after me, as I escaped into halls lined 
with delicate antique pottery. 

Coarse-grained, kind creature! I wish I could give an impres- 
sion of the roughness of his voice, of its insufferable intonation, of 
the intolerable vulgarity, and of the kindness of this terrible 
young man ! 

However, on going in, I found the place so thoroughly closed, 
shrouded and shuttered, and my presence so clearly hors de regle, 
that I retreated. Hardly had I gone a hundred yards when a rude 
“allo, what’s up?” grated on my ear. I had stumbled again on 
my compatriot, and had to explain my apparent ingratitude ! 

A little later, I went to the Ingherami Palace to see the 
celebrated Raphael portrait of the squinting Ingherami Cardinal 
(of which a copy, posing of course as an original, hangs in a place 
of honour in the Pitti). It isa fine, but not an attractive picture ; 
and I secretly sympathized with the major-domo who informed 
me that if it were his, it would be sold in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the good money making music in his pockets, singing to be 
converted into pleasure ! 

Going out, I was waylaid on the doorstep bya slim young man, 
with black-lashed grey Irish eyes, and a manner at once in- 
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gratiating and indulgent. I know two dressmakers who have it, 
and to it I believe they owe their clientéle. Was I going to S. 
Gimigniano? He hada carriage which might be said, speaking 
figuratively, to have been built for the English lady, so beautiful 
was it! Would I come and see? and in a few minutes I was in 
his coach-house, inspecting a light, little, new-hooded, four-wheeled 
cart, not very soberly painted yellow, picked out with red, a smart 
little bay horse with a large aigrette of pheasant’s feathers 
between his ears, and a fox’s brush pendant on either cheek. His 
account of the qualities of this horse, and his innocent pride in 
the whole turn out were absolutely touching ; such a carriage, he 
said, was unique in those parts; doubtless in my magnificent land 
such things were common, but here its value was felt; and his 
eyes sparkled with joy as he described the “bella figura” we 
should make to-morrow as we rattled into 8. Gimigniano on a 
market-day in the morning. 

In short, the matter was settled, after a brief show of bar- 
gaining, out of which, though I lowered his terms, I came out 
badly, it being hard to haggle with the owner of such a guileless 
smile; and he agreed to call for me at four next morning, and 
take me for such a drive as I had never yet known. “But I will 
not speak of it,” he cried, “for you will see! They are not views 
that I will show you, I call them panoramas! ” 

I was hugging myself to think that I had eluded my bugbear, 
when the sudden thought stung me that after all he might still 
be my coachman, so I returned to inquire hastily who would be 
my driver. “But I myself, lady,” he said reproachfully, “ will 
give myself that pleasure. Diavolo! Le pare!” (These ex- 
clamations are most eloquent, and quite untranslatable, and 
contain volumes of pained surprise !) 

I went away reassured, bracing myself for the inevitable scene 
in which I should break the news of his rejection to my enemy ! 
alas, it took a more painful form than I had anticipated. I had 
not paid for my morning’s drive, so told my landlady to discover 
the sum, and addit to my bill. While I was at dinner I saw her 
go to the office, and returned, as I anticipated, with a shadow in 
attendance. He entered my room, and I was relieved to find that 
it was not my driver, but a fine-looking, rugged old man, with a 
head like Carlyle’s. After I had paid what I owed him, he asked, 
the usual question: When was I going to 8S. Gimigniano? 
To-morrow at four, he repeated surprised, “I must tell my little 
boy” (21 mio bambino ! not “ bimbo,” “boy” even, but “ bambino,” 
the diminutive, and his voice softened as he said the word). “ He 
is looking forward to taking you there.” He was evidently the 
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light of his eyes! Alas! who could have suspected that that 
dreadful young man had a noble old father who looked on him as 
a tender floweret ? 

I had done nothing wrong, but I acknowledge that my state- 
ment that I had made all my arrangements sounded like a 
confession. “Who will drive you?” he asked inquisitorially. 
“Orazio Cornachino? Ah! precisely” (darkly). “Was it 
settled?” “Yes, absolutely.” There was a moment's silence ; 
then “ Pazienza,” said the old man, and with bowed head, walked 
dejectedly into the dark, leaving behind him a guilty woman, 
whose compunction was superficial, and who, such is the baseness 
of human nature, was inwardly singing for joy that she had 
escaped his “ bambino.” 

When the sun sank with pomp of clouds behind the distant 
hills, streaking the countryside with sudden flushes of gold and 
crimson, and transmuting earth and air into subtler elements, the 
babies and the beau monde of Volterra came out on to the terraced 
ramparts to enjoy the sea-breeze, which blew from that mysterious 
tremor on the horizon, below the floating clouds called Elba and 
Capraja. As it grew dark, stars appeared; lights sprinkled the 
plain ; quiet brooded over us; and a mysterious radiance heralded 
the coming moon. 

At midnight I awoke, and went to the window. Cyclopean 
fortress-walls loomed heavily against a sea of misty light; a 
Presence, veiled, like the Holy Grail, in its own radiance, floated 
beneath us; from the lighted upper rooms of the Palazzo Civico 


came distant rushes of excited scales, Wagner’s “ Venusberg” 


music ; it ceased; the lights went out, and close at hand a young 
man sauntering homewards, lightly touched his zither to a 
plaintive air. 

Where but in -Italy are such delectable moments prepared for 
the ravishment of man ? 

I don’t think I could have got up again at four, so sleepy was 
I, if a vision of beauty had not met my opening eyes, calling me 
imperatively to look: Volterra, wrapped in transparent mist, still 
slept upon her eyrie, her houses distinct, expressionless, accent- 
less, shadowless, still brooded over by the spirit of night; but the 
morn was stirring in the plains below, and the sea of air in which 
we were engulfed, vibrated with her rays, shining like a fairy 
thing, shot through and through with prismatic colour ; our grey, 
dreaming town was enfolded in the soft pulsation and tender 
colour of the dawning day. 

It was five when we started on our four hours’ drive along 
the sinuous serrated ridge which leads to 8. Gimigniano ; a road 
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designed in no poor spirit of compromise, which skirted no hill 
flanks, nor by paltry zigzags threw a sop to Cerberus, but which 
went to its point with dogged directness; into the bottom of the 
valley, perforce, there being no bridge, then rose immediately 
upwards to the castellated villages topping the heights. 

If to secure the pleasure of the amateur of views were the 
object of its engineer, it were impossible to conceive a better 
designed road. In our bird-like soarings and sinkings, we saw 
the country from every possible point of view: now we would be 
under the shadow of a fir-clad hill, seeing nothing but wooded 
banks, the cultivated land edging a stream, and through a break 
in the hills, a wedge-shaped glimpse of misty distance; then we 
would mount between banks blue with wild flax, and shaven corn- 
fields, where here and there flamed a translucent poppy; and now 
a peasant would look down on usas he cried “ good-morning ” from 
the steep hill-slope, and paused as he gathered in his meagre crop 
of barley, picking heads one by one sometimes as one does 
flowers; such puny blades, growing perhaps a foot high in the 
thin soil, the fruit of God knows what labour! At last we rose 
out of the region of cultivation, onto the wind-swept hill-top, 
where the mountain’s marble frame pierced here and there through 
its thin covering of sunburnt turf, and where shorn sheep “ look 
up and are not fed ;” around us lay a prospect of immense extent 
and incomparable fairness; like a petrified golden sea it stretched 
far on either side, its little hills crested with aigrette-like tower- 
bristling villages, and dappled and dimpled in the transparent 
morning light with clear blue shadows; the fir-clad hill at our 
feet was perceivable now, no longer as a height, but merely as a 
shadow ; the foreground and middle distance were coloured like an 
opal, pink, and yellow, deepening into a bronzed orange, softened 
by touches of grey; and the far distance, tenderly blue, was 
fretted with purple, for forests lay like cloud-shadows on the 
hill-sides. This was to the west, facing the sun; the poetry of 
the east was more subtle; the whole countryside was shrouded in 
light, the outlines only of things were perceptible, defined one 
against the other in varying degrees of pallor; on the horizon 
hung a shining veil of vapour whose constant form and serrated 
edge only made one divine the Apennines. We constantly 
stopped to look back at Volterra, with its great walls, three times 
longer than those of Fiesole, or of Cortona, lying loosely along 
the ridge of its pink hill. Seeing the impregnable position, one 
could well imagine her holding her own during the long two years’ 
siege by Scylla. 

At each halt my driver’s civic pride would flame out. ‘‘ Che 
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bella posizione! Che citta! Vero é che sono un po’ campani- 
lista, ma mi pare che sia una cose stupenda!” (What a position ! 
What a city! It is true that it is my city, but verily it seems to 
me stupendous!) How can I translate “ campanilista,” one whose 
interests cluster round his “campanile,” his church tower, his 
village centre ? 

Our way was sometimes brightened by clumps of flowering 
myrtle, humming with bees. A turn of the road, edged with silvery 
thistles, brought us into a cloud of butterflies, fluttering aimlessly 
in the sunshine like vagrant flowers, inlaying the pale distance 
with spots of strong white and yellow. At no moment were we 
without music, the air vibrated with the song of the birds (larks, 
I think), while the collective voices of the insect world amounted 
to a positive din. 

Once we passed through a wood of stone-pines, ranging 
from three to fifteen feet high; those poor, gnarled, battered, 
and twisted old dwarfs testified eloquently to the severity of 
the climate, torrid in summer, and in winter glacial, with icy 
winds. I saw no springs or wells, either in the villages, which 
cluster round the villa of some local magnate, nor near the 
scattered farms. “What do the people do without water?” I 
inquired. “ Male,” answered the driver, laconically. 

I cross-questioned him about brigands, but he laughed the 
idea to scorn. “Che! che!” he said fluttering his hand in mid- 
air with a gesture which said “ Rubbish” (his hands were always 
free for purposes of conversation; what held the reins is a 
mystery to me). “Che! che! the people along the road are all 
very good people” (they certainly were very well mannered), 
“but the Maremma, ah there!” and he raised his eyes and hands 
to heaven, suggesting unspeakable horrors. 

As the sun grew warm we dropped back into more cultivated 
land ; we drove past oak plantations; past fruit trees garlanded 
with vines; and eventually, as we rounded a corner I could not 
repress a cry of delight, for there in the blue distance, crowning 
a conical hill, was a cluster of pale minaret-like towers, incredibly 
tall and slender, girt about by a turreted wall. 

“'S. Gimigniano,” said the driver, waving his hand proudly 
towards the enchanted city. , 

. Axicra Cameron Taytor. 
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Jan §Sunkum’s Money. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AuTHOoR oF ‘AN Otp Marn’s Love,’ ‘THE GREATER GLORY,’ 
‘My Lapy Nopopy,’ Etc. 


I, 


Tue whole hamlet effervesced with delicious perturbation. Every- 
one was telling everyone else that Jan Hunkum lay murdered in 
his bed. 

The Hemel is one of the dirtiest spots in a country where no 
spot is very dirty. The appearance of the place is against it: 
some few dozen disorderly hovels lie pitched across a field, their 
builders having allowed them to fall as they chose. Some, abusing 
this permission, lurch heavily, looking as if, like many of the 
people inside them, they had frequently taken a drop too much. 
Others bend backwards, propped up with the pride that cometh 
before a fall, and the general crookedness, and the old age that 
accentuates it, give the tumbledown dwellings a disreputable leer 
such as many of the indwellers have developed for themselves. Our 
conceptions of Heaven—which is “De Hemel ”—must inevitably 
remain inadequate at the best: perhaps the angels up yonder, in 
cloudland, cannot properly distinguish the gulf, which, in our 
appreciation, sinks a pool of poverty and wickedness like this 
little Dutch hamlet beneath a favoured nook of our deteriorated 
Paradise such as, say, Monte Carlo. Still, the name is undoubtedly 
euphemistic:—and yet again, how easily the place might have 
been, or grown, worse! ‘True, its houses, and heads, are untidily 
thatched; the nakedness of the land is as patent as that of 
many a yokel pretending to till it: never has anything con- 
nected with the village been properly drained or trained: never 
has anything been quite sufficiently scrubbed, excepting the newest 
born baby—yet, as a rule, the community washes itself grey and, 


in all its rag-and-bone debasement, it tries to draw the line at 
vermin. Dutch squalor does. 
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In Jan Hunkum’s day the old man’s cottage was the only hale 
and hearty building of the lot. Forty years of his stupid life 
Jan Hunkum spent in it—more than half the whole—and during 
that long period of possession, for he owned it, he had it once 
repainted and twice repaired. Therefore it stood, distinctly 
noticeable, amongst the straggling paths and rough potato-plots, 
with a yellow zone of weeded gravel round it, a sort of self- 
important centre towards which its ramshackle surrounders 
seemed to have been huddling before they came to pieces on the 
moor. 

Across the open space in front of this central cottage a rabble 
of excited men, women and children now swarmed, eagerly 
expectant of horrors to come. It was early morning, misty and 
chilly, a raw November daybreak. The damp little dwelling 
stared back at the whispering groups, its two windows tightly 
shuttered, the door in the middle ostentatiously opaque. 

Somebody—no one knew who—running past somebody else, 
had cried out that Jan Hunkum lay murdered. Somebody— 
opinion here varied—had raced off to Horstwyk, the village, for 
its single policeman. Suddenly everyone was full of the news. 
No two stories coincided as to persons or particulars. Nobody 
really knew anything. That, too, was delightful. For necessity 
became the swift mother of invention. 

But all were fully agreed that it served Jan Hunkum right. 
Not because he was a bad man—few of them cared to dis- 
criminate badness—but because he was rich and a miser, and 
they, the whole tribe of them, were his putative heirs. “Tis ill 
waiting for the death of a cousin close on eighty, when that 
cousin daily duns you for exorbitant rent. 

Jan Hunkum had long been known as the oldest inhabitant. 
There might easily have been many far older—for the human 
plant, as all men can see, excepting sanitarians and scientists, 
grows toughest on a dunghill—but the population tired of its 
grandparents as soon as the old people got “it” on the chest, 
and would bundle them off to the Horstwyk poor-house with a 
shamelessness which disgusted the very beggars of the more 
respectable place. In defence of the Hemelers it must be stated 
that admission into the poor-house was considered a safe-guard 
against death, on the principle that it takes two killings to kill 


a pauper, just as a charity-child is known to have nine lives. 


“ And what’s more,” said Joop Sloop, the Hemelers’ self-appointed 
wiseacre, “there never yet was anybody born, so fond of his 
relatives, that he could ’a stood them coughing all night unless 
he'd had a cough of his own!” After seventy all died of “it” on 
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the chest. Nobody had ever been murdered. That was distinctly 
original. 

It was just like Jan Hunkum who had always been unique. 
Who but he had ever kept money in his purse or kept a purse to 
keep the money in? Jan Hunkum had strong-boxes, iron-safes, 
coffers full of gold. Nobody had ever beheld them: everybody 
knew they were there. Nobody minded their existence—have 
there not always been rich folk and poor folk ?—but everybody 
abused him for the cruel old miser he certainly was, these 
improvident rapscallions all around him being far too necessitous 
to understand the madness of money unspent. 

And yet he was one of themselves, cousin, variously removed, 
to the whole lazy crew of them. MHerein also his case was 
peculiar. For while many of them were affiliated, and many at 
feud, he was everybody’s relation and detested by all. 

A voice rose above the loud murmurs by the cottage. “I won’t 
go for to say it serves him right!” said the voice. “Seeing as 
tis Goramighty gives us all our dues! But I will say as ’t was 
bound to happen. Lor, it’ll happen again !” 

This statement was received in silence. 

“With an old man living by himself,” continued the voice, 
“in a house that’s packed with gold from floor to ceiling !” 

Though all recognised this well-known fact, yet a thrill ran 
through the assembly to see it thus nakedly exposed. 

“And tramps going by all day,” said another voice. This 
suggestion received general approval. Everybody eagerly said : 
“Tramps.” 

“Is the gold there?” queried a small boy with a wizened face. 
He pointed to the cottage. 

A murmur arose like the swift soughing of the wind. Momen- 
tous question! Was the gold still there? Each hungry creature 
gazed into his neighbour’s apprehensive eyes. Supposing that, in 
the very moment of righteous acquisition, the treasure of the 
Hemel had melted away from every extended claw! A groan 
broke loose: then, of a sudden, all were talking together, out 
loud. 

They must get into the silent house to make sure! They 
could go round by the back—no, that would be impossible !— 
they must all break open the door! Somebody—no, all together 
—by the little scullery window !—why together ?—-for a moment, 
in the fierce flare of universally disclaimed distrust, there arose 
a menace of battle—all together, mind! Share and share alike— 
who says the police must enter first? Oh, only that fool, Jaap 
Avis ! 
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“Tis the law,” said Jaap Avis quietly, audible amid the noise. 

“The law? And a man’s relations? Shall a dead corpse lie 
weltering in gore and its own relations not try to restore it?” 

A woman’s screech had soared above the babel with “own 
relations!” Immediately there followed a lull. A gaunt creature 
with violent eyes had pushed herself to the front. “ Yes, own 
relations,” she repeated fiercely. “’Tis a dead man’s nearest 
relations must look after things. That's the law! And I’m sure, 
if my uncle Hunkum-——” 

Fierce as she was, she shrank back before their outburst of 
abuse. “Uncle indeed! Her uncle! The impudence!’ Her 
daughter’s uncle, perhaps? Ha! Ha! He was everyone’s uncle, 
and nobody’s uncle! They were all his equal relations, his 
cousins, his heirs!” 

“No!” cried Joop Sloop, the publican and barber. There was 
conscious authority in his accents. ‘ Shares’ll depend on degrees 
of relationship. Of cousinship,” he added, with a scornful glance 
at the silently defiant “ niece.” 

For a moment again they stood hushed, all grown suddenly 
genealogical. And amidst the knitted brows and dumbly com- 
puting lips a meek little voice piped forth: 

“But supposing he’s left a Scripture, Joop?” 

“A testament, you mean, Jaap Avis. How ignorant you people 
are! He hasn’t left, as I happen to be aware, any sort of last will 
or testament.” 

“How aware?” cried a dozen voices. “ What's a last will or 
testament, Joop?” 

The barber rubbed his unshaven cheek. 

*‘ Never you mind how I know what I know,” he said. 

“TI don’t care,” persisted Jaap Avis, the shoemaker, sullenly. 
“ When a man makes a writing at a Notary’s, his relatives don’t 
get a cent. I know they don’t. For why? I had a plaguy sister 
did it.” 

They all jeered at this boast. “A sister as was a lady, I 
suppose?” said one. 

“No, a lady’s maid,” retorted the little man, too weak to swear 
at any but the absent or the dead. He turned on his heel. 

“And what’s more,” continued Joop Sloop with unction, “I 
advise you all to wait very patiently till Government pays each 
man his share. Government’s never in a hurry. Cause why? 
*Cause Government never dies. And now go home, you people, 
and don’t anybody talk of breaking in doors.” 


“ But the money ! ” clamoured half a dozen voices. “The money ! 
Is it there? Is it gone?” 
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“ He’s there, at any rate,” said a young girl, who, till then 
had stood silent beside the “niece.” All stared at her. A new 
idea again. 

“ He's there,” the girl repeated hurriedly. “One’d think his 
ghost was peering at us through that hole in the left-hand shutter. 
I’ve seen his eye a-twinkling there a hundred times when I came 
to bring the bread. That's his bedroom.” 

A couple of women shrieked. The girl stepped forward to the 
barred and watchful house. “La, 1 saw something shine!” she 
cried, and leaped away. 

But, if this was a ruse to protect the cottage, it failed. Pro- 
testant Dutchmen are the least superstitious of mankind. With 
a general outcry, “The thief! The thief!” the whole band, 
intent upon saving “ their” property, rushed madly at the door. 

Before anyone could reach it, they saw it fall open. The 
murdered man stood on the threshold. Screaming now, in good 
earnest, the whole dingy flight fluttered back. 

He was wrapped in a faded dressing-gown. His livid face, 
with the bushy eyebrows and immense, protruding underlip was 
swathed in linen bandages. There were horrid stains upon the 
bandages. His wicked eyes shot fire. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” he said: there was no laugh in the sound. 
“Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” For a moment he seemed 
incapable of any other utterance. ‘“ My poor relations!” he said 
at length. My poor poor—relations! Are you all there, my 
relations? Has nobody forgotten to come?” __ 

They stood in a furious half-circle. But nobody minded his 
sarcasm, except the girl, who shrank behind her mother. 

“Walk in, ladies and gentlemen,” continued Jan, standing aside 
with a swift profusion of bows. The ends of linen on his bald 
head went bobbing to and fro, “ Walk in, pray, and inspect the 
property! A very desirable property!” Then, as nobody moved, 
he burst out : 

“Come here—do you mind me?—you white-livered cowards! 
What are you afraid of, you skulking thieves? Is it a dead 
man you fear, you robbers? Afraid he’s not dead enough—ha!” 
And now he really laughed—a discordant twang—‘“ Come in and 
see what there’s left of Jan Hunkum’s money! Each of you may 
keep what he finds and be welcome to waste it!—ha!” By sheer 
force of passion he dragged them towards him: slowly the whole 
troop crept forward, into the narrow passage and, pushed from 
behind, all over the two little rooms. 

The cottage presented a scene of the wildest disorder. Every- 
thing bore evidence, in the bedroom, of a struggle, in the 
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parlour, of a search. The scant furniture had been upset and 
flung asunder and scattered across the floor. Nothing seemed 
seriously damaged or broken, but the cupboard doors swung 
everywhere unlocked, the drawers, with their meagre contents, 
lay yawning right and left. The clumsy visitors hung open- 
mouthed. Not one of them had ever been, as yet, inside Jan 
Hunkum’s jealously bolted door. 

“Now search while you can!” cried the miser, rubbing his 
discoloured hands. “If there’s a penny left, find it, keep it, and 
spend it! But only for money, mind! Is there any money left, 
you murderers? Which of you has got it, you cut-throats? Or 
have you already divided it between you—share and share alike ! 
and nobody blabs ?” 

The gaunt woman turned indignantly, “Now the Lord 
Almighty is witness, Jan Hunkum,” she said, “that none of 
us has ever seen a penny of yours. J haven't. And well I 
might.” 

“Ts that you?” replied the old man coolly. “Trust you to 
talk loudest, Mary Brock. And why pray should J pay, more 
than others, for Mary’s daily gin ? ” 

“’Cause she’s your niece, don’t you know—cousin !” broke in a 
lean woman with a hump. 

“My niece? That’s a lie, and she knows it. Her grandfather 
was brother to my mother. Oh, I know about your precious 
relationships—none better—as some day you'll all find out!” 

At this moment Jaap Avis, whose mild eyes had been ceaselessly 
travelling round the apartment, darted forward and picked some- 
thing up. “One florin for me,” he said gently. “You said we 
might keep all we found.” 

“What!” shrieked the old man. “ Have they left me a florin ? 
G , let me look at it, Jaap Avis! A florin! A whole silver 
florin! Well, an honest man’s word is as good as an oath, they 
say,’—his voice died to a moan—“you must keep it.” He 
sank into an old wicker armchair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

The search now began in earnest; the whole rabble turned and 
twisted in the narrow space, bumping one against the other as 
they painfully bent, while the children gleefully scrambled in 
and out, or rubbed their grumbling elders’ unaccustomed backs. 
The owner of the cottage had adjusted his bandage and sat watch- 
ing, with folded arms, no expression on his wicked old face. 

“That’s right!” he said. “ Mind you look everywhere! Think 
of Jaap Avis’s florin! Only yesterday, as all of you know, my 
house was heaped full of gold and silver. And now there’s 
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nothing left but one beggarly florin, and Jaap Avis has gotten 
that. Oh Law!” He began to moan and beat his breast. 
“Jaap Avis!” he cried with sudden fury, “Jaap Avis has gotten 
that!” 

Evidently, no such luck was in store for the others. One by 
one, the searchers slackened : the children had long ago desisted : 
suddenly all stopped, dead beat. The oldest and weariest lingering 
last, sank in a heap on the floor. None of the Hemelers was 
accustomed to labour in any form. 

“ Not a penny left,” said the old man slowly, and stared at the 
knocked-up do-nothings in front of him. “ Robbed of everything 
in a single night. Are you sure that you’ve looked everywhere? 
Jaap Avis found a florin. My last florin. Look again. Look 
everywhere. Look again.” 

Some of them turned despairing eyes to various corners, but 
the heart had gone out of the Hemelers. Jan Hunkum’s glance 
fell upon the girl, as she lolled, indifferent, against the outer door. 
“Go home, Liza Brock,” he said, almost gently, for him. And 
she obeyed him, slinking away. 

* And now, hear me, you all!” he began. “ You see that I’ve 
been robbed of every penny. Go and find the man that did it: 
go and bring my money back. It’s in a brown leather chest— 
no very big chest—a brown leather chest with bright brass 
fittings. All my money’s in that chest. The man that brings 
my money back—hearken to me: I swear it by the Heaven that 
made us—made me, at any rate, you brutes—the man that brings 
me my money back shall have every penny of it, legally, lawfully, 
by will and testament, if ever I come to die. But first he must 
kill the man that took it. And hearken again, you brutes,”— 
he spoke very carefully, without any excuse for the violence of 
his language—“you’ye seen the whole place now, as you've 
thirsted to do for years and years—oh, I know you!—you've seen 
the coffers and cupboards, and the diamonds all piled to the 
ceiling”—he cast a swift leer round the bare but clean little 
bedroom—“ and now if one of you ever darkens my threshold again 
on any pretence—mind you on any pretence—I swear it : he shall 
never—no, not if he did it to save my life—he shall never inherit 
a penny of mine. I shall write that down in a will to-night, lest 
I die ere I’ve done it. Get out!” He pointed to the door and 
continued silently pointing, till the last ragged figure had slouched 
away into the bluish autumn mist. 

Then he slowly raised himself and began to unwind the blood- 
stained bandages. His bald head with its fluffy fringe, his skinny 


neck and sharp cheek-bones and chin, the whole cunning, covetous 
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countenance gradually stood out clear against the white-washed 
wall. He drew forward to the little ten-penny shaving-glass that 
hung in the window. There was no sign of a wound anywhere. 
He chuckled softly. “ Ishould like to hear Jaap Avis,” he muttered 
aloud, “ when he finds that his florin’s a bad one. I’ve had it 
about me more than twenty years: never did I think to get so 
advantageously rid of it. The more fool I to take counterfeit 
coin !” 


Il. 


Tat evening the customary Saturday conversazione at Joop 
Sloop’s was quite unprecedentedly animated. Clouds of surmise 
and suggestion ascended over the pipes and “ Hollands.” There 
was much discussion, but little argument. 

Immemorial tradition decrees that the least indolent of the 
Hemelers shall shave all the others on Saturday nights at a 
farthing per chin. Also that he shall be permitted to eke out his 
little profits by keeping them waiting as long as he likes (they're 
not in a hurry) whilst purveying for their delectation, the smallest 
of gossip and the filthiest of unlicensed spirits. Joop Sloop had 
now been a barber for a quarter of a century, by right of his 
possessing the biggest front room. Also he possessed a strapping, 
red and black daughter, Julia, who could take the gin-money, and 
a coarse jest, with a laugh, and could parry the jest. He was 
absent to-night. Meanwhile Julia was doing the honours. 

“Well?” said Jaap Avis with measured exultation. ‘“ Now 
whom do you believe, pray, neighbours, Joop Sloop or me! Can 
a man leave his money where he likes or can’t he?” Jaap Avis 
felt that sometimes ’tis pleasanter to be proved mistaken. “Jan 
Hunkum makes his testament and none of us gets our owa. Now 
that he’s lost his money, the old rogue gives it away.” 

“ You needn’t complain, Jaap Avis,” replied one of the men with 
a grunt. “You've got your florin, you have. None of us can say 
as much.” The others looked stolid approval: very rarely does 
the real peasant commit himself to the proverbial “nod” of 
assent. 

Jaap Avis smiled. ‘Yes, I’ve got my florin,” he said. But 
then his complacent cheeks sank in. “And what’s a beggarly 
florin?” he said. 

“Tis twenty stivers, a hundred cents, Two whole years’ 
shaving,” came the quick reply. “Tis a bird in the hand, and is 
a bit of good luck, ’tis a—shame! You'll have to stand treat, 
Jaap Avis.” 
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The speaker, a blustering bully, struck the table with his fist. 

“ All right: hold your row,” muttered the shoemaker fretfully, 
“Julia, get Fistycuffs a pennyworth o’ gin!” The girl stretched 
across her brown arm for the bottle, throwing little Jaap Avis, as 
she did so, a look of unconscious contempt. “ And fill it up full!” 
grinned the giant. “Don’t try to bully me,” retorted Julia, 
deliberately spilling a great splash from the glass. 

At this juncture her father entered. In the sudden silence 
every face said: “Well?” All being anxious to put the same 
question, nobody spoke. Solemnly the slow barber seated 
himself. 

“ A—a—ah,” he said. Then he wiped his forehead with a red 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘ Mum’s the word,” he said. 

“Did anybody ask ye anything ?” questioned the bully. Joop 
Sloop stared straight in front of him. “The testament,” he 
continued softly, “is sealed. Mum’s the word.” 

Somebody more nervous than the rest, spat on the floor. 

“And the fate of the Hemel,” whispered Joop Sloop, “is sealed 
too.” 

A flash of covetousness died away across twenty cautiously 
closing eyes. The barber leant back in his chair, secure of his 
effect. ‘“ But hush!” he said, and put one finger to his lips. “So 
much I owe to Cousin Jan!” 

The bully stumbled to his feet and came heavily forward. 
“You'll finish now that you’ve begun, Joop Sloop!” he cried, “ or 
T'll mash your potato nose into a pancake, Joop Sloop!” He 
thrust up a great dumpy fist: the girl struck it down. “Two 
goes of gin,” she said deliberately,“ to whoever turns the drunken 
rascal out!” 

“Tl turn myself out, if you'll gi’ me the drink,” replied the 
fellow coolly. “ Boys, you all heard her! She owes me twopenny- 
worth of the best Schiedam!” He grinned. “ Best or worst, ’tis 
all equally bad,” he said—“ Pah!” This termination seemed to 
exasperate Julia. She ran round the counter. ‘“ Pack o’ cowards!” 
she screamed. “Smoke your pipes and see me lick the biggest 
coward amongst ye!” A lubberly, yellow-haired young fellow, 
who had been dozing on a settle, sprang up as she passed him, 
and, pushing her down on it with one hand, caught the bully with 
the other by the scruff of the neck. “Out you go!” he said 
quietly. They could all hear Fistycuffs swearing, as he picked 
himself up on the outer side of the bolted door. 

Then Julia, crossing the room in silence, reached down from the 
mantelshelf a brilliantly painted tumbler, “ Love’s Gift” in a 
wreath of forget-me-nots and roses, an heirloom, dusty with 
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half-forgotten honour and long-buried affection. The others 
looked on. 

Careless of their conclusions, she almost filled the undusted 
goblet. “Strong drinks to the strong!” she said under her breath. 

“No more liquor for me,” replied her champion, plunging both 
red hands into rusty pockets. The girl’s eyes clouded with angry 
tears. 

“Please yourself,” she answered harshly and made as if she 
would have dashed her offering to the ground. But she only 
poured back the drink, with steady hand, into the great square 
jar beside her. 

“ Won’t you let me get you something, Barend ?” she questioned 
softly, and began polishing the painted flowers with a slip of her 
dirty apron. 

“Get me first turn at the shaving,” answered the young fellow; 
“Tm simply sick o’ waiting here.” He flung round on his heel, 
and again the angry blushes swept over Julia’s passionate face. 
“Me first, Joop!” cried Barend, “Julia says I’m to have first 
turn! I’m ina hurry, don’t you see? Fistycuffs is waiting for 
me outside.” All joined in his laugh, but mildly, not caring to 
remove their pipes. 

The barber bent over his battered kettle and further, very 
primitive, apparatus. “To hear you go on, Barend Everts,” said 
Sloop, “ one’d think you were Rothschild or old Jan Hunkum!” 

“Me!” Suddenly the young chap disclosed a pair of sleepy 
blue eyes. 

“Yes, you,” retorted the barber irritably. ‘I suppose you 
don’t care to know—not you, nor nobody here present—about money 
being left ’em ina will—oh no!” He started round with uplifted 
strap. The various countenances, scattered in the dusk of the 
paraffin-lamp, twitched. 

“ But, surely, Jan Hunkum’s money is gone,” interposed Jaap 
Avis nervously, protruding his big head from a cloud of smoke. 

“So it is—stolen,” replied Joop. “And what are the police 
for—pray-—but to get it back again?” 

A shout of derision rang out around the words. All their pent- 
up, disappointed cupidity poured down scorn on the police. A 
dozen recent undiscovered murders filled the air with a tumult of 
dispute. “Hush, hush!” remonstrated the barber, vainly holding 
up his hands. “Hush! Remember, the police——” 

“Never see what isn’t shown ’em,”~said a grim voice from a 
corner, “and all the better for every one of us.” There was an 
awkward lull, a general feeling of vexation. 

“J wouldn’t touch a penny of Hunkum’s money—no, not if the 
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police was to come and bring it me.” Barend Everts settled 
himself in the shaving-chair. ‘ You needn’t sneer, for I wouldn’t, 
Joop Sloop. I wouldn’t touch money that the dirty Government 
gives you, with their testaments and notaries and God knows 
what! Nor I wouldn’t let any man give me money. I’m no 
beggar, I! The little I want I can get for myself.” 

“ Earn for yourself?” suggested the barber sweetly, flourishing 
his razor. 

The other’s ruddy face grew dark. “Yes, earn for myself, thank 
God.” 

“God?” repeated the barber. 

“Father, hold your tongue!” broke in Julia’s loudest tones. 
“ Barend’s never been hauled up for anything worse than poaching, 
and that’s more than the best of your friends can say for you!” 

Joop Sloop ran across to his daughter. “You fool!” he hissed. 
“ But it isn’t me you're hurting! Idiot !—to tell the whole room 
that you’ve lost your black heart to a lout who won’t look at you!” 

“ What do I care if he won’t look at me?” replied the girl in a 
furious whisper—“ as long as I can look at him!” 

“Why, a poacher,” suggested Jaap Avis smoothly, “a poacher’s 
as much of a gent as any other sportsman. Money’s the only 
difference between them, and money never made a gent, as the 
baron was wont to say !” 

“Well, the soap’s cold,” remarked Barend indifferently, still 
lying back, “‘ you must make some fresh lather, Joop. And all for 
one cent. One’d think—but that all know better—it was you 
didn’t care for tin. Well, whom has old Jan left his money to— 
the money he says he’s no longer got?” 

“ Will you stand me a dram, if I tell?” said the barber. 

Jaap Avis threw down his florin. “Ill pay,” he said. “So 
much,” he added, mimicking the barber, “I owe our cousin Jan.” 

Joop Sloop looked round the company. “Jan Hunkum,” he 
began, amid a sudden deepening of the silence as in church—“ Jan 
Hunkum has been and gone and done exactly what he threatened 
to. He’s made a will. J was witness.”’—Joop Sloop drew himself 
up and then resumed his shaving. ‘“ He’s left his money between 
his heirs. Each’ll get his legal share ‘as in their dotation,’ * 
to use the proper legal phrase. So, when he dies—and die he 
must—all we shall have to do’ll be to call on the Notary and ask 
for our legacies. But there’s one condition—he said there would 
be”—Joop Sloop looked round triumphantly—“a sinecure now. 
Whoever can be proved to have entered his house, on any pretext 
whatever, after the date of the making of the will, loses all chance 

* “ Ab intestato.” 
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of touching a penny and remains disqualified for ever. So now 
you know. Amen.” He recited these last sentences like a lesson 
and once more fell to rasping Barend Evert’s chin. 

“And no legacies specified?” Jaap Avis questioned anxiously. 
“No distinctions made? No favour shown?” 

Joop Sloop smiled with leisurely enjoyment of the big lie he 
was going to tell. “Not a penny,” he answered loudly. “Every- 
thing fair and square. Share and share alike, according to your 
Bible birthright.” 

Barend Everts broke away from under the knife. “’Tis a 
rascally shame,” he cried, starting up. ‘A mean, beastly shame! 
Just the kind of low thing for one old scoundrel to do and 
another old scoundrel to boast about.” 

“Softly, softly,” said the barber. ‘“ For shame,” expostulated 
Avis. “ Your father was a second cousin, same as me.” 

“°Tis a shame because it is a shame,” retorted Barend Everts, 
“Like everything that’s a shame. And if I was Government, 
such things wouldn’t be allowed. Though,”of course, if I was 
Government, I’d be as bad as Government is.” 

“He means Liza Brock,” put in Julia from behind the bar. 
“He wants Liza Brock to have old Jan’s money, And he wants 
to marry Liza Brock. Pity her name ain’t Liza Hunkum, 
Barend? Sold, my boy! You'll have to marry her just as she 
is.” She jingled the money in her bag. "T'was only coppers. 

The great simpleton stared right and left in angry amazement. 
Then he found natural relief in a tremendous oath and fled, up- 
setting a chair, with the echo in his ears of inaudible laughter. 


Outside, in the darkness, hung the grey November mist. The 
rustle of its unrelenting drip was everywhere. On the bare 
hedgerows, down the scraggy trees, along the tattered eaves. In 
the darkness the shiny globules formed and fell incessantly, the 
puddles gleamed across the slippery roadway: amid the windless 
silence all things seemed to listen for the next pat, and the next. 
The air was raw and miserable. Barend stumbled on, for that 
was his way of walking. He never noticed damp. 

He lighted a farthing cigar, the weight of his thoughts 
oppressing him. Active indignation confused his placidly dis- 
contented brain. He was one of those who took life easily, 
although, or more probably because, they feel, with a strong man’s 
helplessness, that most things on earth are evil, especially the 
Powers that, irrevocably, Be. And he hated oppression, even of 
others. 


He went on across the hazy fields, where a dim light twinkled 
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here and there. Presently he stood still, in the dripping 
desolation, near a tumble-down pig-stye, and whistled. He 
whistled again, balancing himself against the fence of roughly- 
hewn firs, the rank steam rose around him. “Hang the girl,” he 
said aloud. “I thought I was late enough!” 

“So you were,” cried a voice behind the pig-stye. “ And I'd leave 
you to whistle a few minutes longer, Barend, if this weren’t the 
first and last time you'll whistle for me.” The girl came round 
the corner and confronted him. “ Well, now,” she said sullenly, 
‘“‘make haste. Pray, what may you want with me?” 

“T want to tell you that I’m sweet on you,” he answered, 
sullenly too. 

“You’ve told me that before,” she retorted angrily. As angrily 
as a woman can. Not so very angrily. 

“ Well, it’s as true now as then. ‘Traer.” 

“And what did I answer you at the time?” 

“You know,” he said, kicking at the rotten fence. 

“ Well, that’s as true now as then. ‘Truer.” 

“Truer?” He caught at the word. 

“Truer. Shall I tell you why?” 

“Yes, Tell me.” 

“T won't. Not to-night, at any rate. I can’t. Go away.” 

One of the pigs in the stye moved heavily. “And what should 
I marry you for?” the girl burst out, goaded by his sorrowful 
silence. ‘“ What have you got to offer me, pray?” 

There followed a moment of derisive exultation on her part, 
then Barend gasped forth painfully, with the air of a man who 
has put his own hand to his throat: “ Liza, if you really wanted 
that, I—could make you a rich woman, Liza!” 

She stared at him curiously, peering forward, pursing up her 
lips. “Rich?” she echoed. ‘Real rich, Barend? Could you 
make it worth my while? With a blue silk dress and a servant- 
girl? Are you sure and certain, Barend, you could let me have 
a girl?” 

“Sure,” he answered, “And two silk dresses. Oh, Liza, were 
you really wanting that?” 

“T should like to be rich,” she said frankly. 

Then she laughed shrilly in his face, and the next moment, 
quite seriously : 

“So it was you took old Jan’s money ?” she said. 

“No, I didn’t. Though, perhaps, some day I shall.” 

The night-mist dropped all round them. And although he 
hardly knew it, his very heart was dark. 

“From whom?” she asked breathlessly. 
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“Why—from old Hunkum.” She gave a gasp of relief. 

“Take it from old Hunkum to give to you. For it isn’t stolen 
et.” 

‘ “What do you mean? What do you know?” Her voice still 
trembled. ‘My God, who could rob that poor old man ?” 

“Tt isn’t stolen, I tell you. Everyone says I’m a fool—-I suppose 
Iam. But I’ve seen through Jan Hunkum’s trick at any rate. 
P’raps I see things by myself at times that only a fool can see. 
He’s thought out a plan to secure himself against any of us trying 
to rob him. And that’s where this will comes in—oh, your 
mother’ll tell you about the will. He’s got his money, never fear. 
"Tis a cunning little plot that one fool has understood.” 

“TI don’t believe a word of it,” the girl retorted scornfully. 
“You are a fool; you know that everybody says so. And the 
florin ?—how about Jaap Avis’ florin? Could you ever think Jan 
Hunkum would throw a florin away ?” 

“T don’t understand about the florin,” replied the lover humbly. 

“There, you see!” she cried in triumph. “I know Jan 
Hunkum better'n you! Don’t I take him his bread every 
morning, regular? And he always says ‘Good morning, Liza,’ 
regular, which is more than he does to anyone else.” 

“ Doesn’t he ever say anything more?” asked Barend. 

“Never anything more. He comes outside and he says: ‘Good 
morning, Liza,’ and he takes his loaf and pays his pence and shuts 
his door, and I go on to my other customers. And if there’s a 
change in the price of bread, he always knows.” 

And he’s never said a kind word to you all these years?” 

“ Why should he say a kind word to me?” 

He shrank back before the fierce defiance of her tone. “Do 
people in this hell of a place say kind words to one another? 
Love-making words, perhaps, or wheedling words to cheat a poor 
gir] or to diddle your neighbour!—but kind words !—kind!—I 
wonder what they sound like! Psha!” She beat the ground 
with her foot, turning away. 

“T’m sorry mine don’t sound kind,” he answered, more humbly 
than ever, “I mean ’em to.” 

“ Psha,” she said again, 

“But it does seem to me that Jan Hunkum ought to be 
special good to you. Special good. And he ought to leave his 
money to you, instead of wasting it on a lot of lazy cousins. 
I said as much this evening, speaking for myself at Joop 
Sloop’s——” 

“You said as much this evening at Joop Sloop’s?” She came 
close to him, thrusting her clenched fists into his face. “Oh, you 
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brute, you cowardly brute! I wish I wasa man like yourself to 
thrash you for it! I hate you. To think of your insulting me 
like that before them all!” 

“T didn’t mention names,” protested Barend. 

“Tis a lie, I tell you, a cowardly lie,” she hurried on without 
heeding him. “Jan Hunkum’s not my father. I’m as respectable 
as the rest of you; my father was my mother’s husband; my 
name’s Eliza Brock!” She spat out the words in the fury of her 
vindication, her great eyes glared through the moving mist. 
“My mother’s a respectable woman!” she cried, “And I’m a 
respectable woman! Liars that you are! I’ve always hated all 
of you! Brute! My name’s Eliza Brock!” 

“Yes, hush—hush, yes,” he stammered, confusedly, bewildered 
by her violence. ‘ Make it Eliza Everts, that’s all I ask of you.” 

“Oh hold your tongue,” she answered, and all the fury had 
died out of her voice. “No, I won’t make it Liza Everts, 
because——” She hesitated. “I wonder,” she said reflectively, 
“shall I tell you because why?” 

“No need,” he said bitterly. ‘You've told me already. You 


want to be rich, and I’m poor.” He flung away from her, out 
of sight. 


Il. 


PresEntiy he stopped. The hovel lay behind him, in the drizzle 
and the mist. He stood staring at nothing. 

“Qh, she needn’t because me no becauses. I felt the because 
in her voice, plain enough. Lucky fellow, whoever he is, d 
him. I wonder who it is?” He stumbled forward and, as 
he went, his foot-fall grew heavier under him, with deliberate 
resolve. 

“No, not with all the money, she’d never have taken me,” he 
reasoned, “she don’t want the money for herself, I’d never believe 
it of Liza. She wants it for him. A hundred times I’ve wanted 
it for her. Well, things are altered now. As she wants it, I 
suppose she must have it. I’d better speak to Mary at once.” 
He turned aside towards the yellow blur which encircled the 
barber’s window. “ Pleasant work, Barend, you fool,” he thought, 
“ finding the needy for a rival!” 

From Joop Sloop’s came sounds of quarrelling and cursing, 
the usual Saturday evening row. Just as Barend drew near, the 
door sprang suddenly open, and, through a broad torrent of lamp- 


light and blasphemy, a glittering silver piece plashed in the mud 
at his feet. 
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“Cheat your own sort, if you can!” yelled the barber. “ You 
won’t get a soul in this place to believe that Jan Hunkum ’d give 
you a counterfeit coin!” 

“And I swear ’tis the florin I picked up this morning,” Jaap 
Avis retorted shyly. He appeared in the light of the doorway, 
staggering as if from some invisible impetus. ‘“ Hands off, you 
seller of counterfeit gin! Get the Government to grant you a 
licence and don’t talk of ‘coiners’ to me! And give me my 
money back instantly! Give it me instantly, Sloop!” 

“You can pick it up whenever you choose,” rang the answer in 
Julia’s metallic tones, ‘“ But you don’t require it to pay me the 
twelve stivers you owe me—in coin of the realm !” 

“Tt is a bad un,” said Everts, who had been carefully testing 
the piece, “a fine bit o’ work any man might be proud of.” He 
pushed the florin into its owner’s hand and entered the house. 
He understood the whole thing now with fresh admiration of old 
Jan’s cunning. Jaap Avis, afraid to go in or go home, stood 
whining in the middle of the road. 

“Where’s Mary Brock?” asked Barend, peering into clouds of 
smoke. The louder women of the hamlet often look in on the 
Saturday shaving. “I can’t tell why, for they let their beards 
grow,” says the winking village constable. 

“ Here she is,” cried Julia, whose red cheeks were empurpled 
with gin-fed emotion. “Here, Madame Mary Brock, here’s Mr. 
Everts, Poacher. He’s come to propose, in proper form, for the 
hand of your lovely daughter! He offers himself and all his 
traps.” 

“Hang you,” said the violent-faced woman, and rose to her 
feet. Barend stood in the middle of the room, quietly con- 
templating Julia. ‘“ You're too clever by half,” he said. ‘“ What 
an awful thing it *d be for both, if you was to marry a fool.” 
She looked straight up at him, her eyes grown suddenly tender. 
“See here,” he hurried on, “I want to have a talk with Mary. 
Let us into your room—can’t you ?—here at the back ?” 

“No—no—no!” she cried—the words sprang from her lips 
like a troop of barking dogs. ‘Go out into the roadway—it’s 
raining—nobody ’d ever disturb you there, not even ’ She 
laughed and, with a defiant flourish, filled up her half-empty glass. 

“Now the Lord ’a mercy on me, Barend Everts, and what can 
you want with me?” said the woman Brock. “ You don’t expect 
me—surely—to help you make love to Liza?” 

Barend answered her meaningly : “ If it was love I’d been after 
I'd never a come to you.” He reproached himself for those 
cutting words as soon as they had left his lips. It was Julia’s 
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example, he fancied, made him spiteful, not his own overwhelming, 
overbearing wretchedness. 

“Look here,” he continued, coming close to her, “I’m going 
to do what you want me to. So shut up and go home.” 

A hot light filled her vehement eyes. “I don’t understand in 
the least,” she answered significantly, “but I can’t stand the 
smell here any longer. So goodnight, Julia; have a chat with 
Barend. Lord bless you, I don’t mind!” And she lifted up her 
nose on high. 

“Barend ’ll please himself,” retorted the irate damsel, “ without 
asking advice of you, though you certainly might be his mother ! 
But you ain’t. No, nor his mother-in-law, as yet. Have out 
your secrets with him presently. Nice little secrets, I daresay !” 
A hoarse laugh went up from all present: even the man under 
the knife grinned, with care. 

Barend Everts sat himself down squarely, and called for a 
pennortho’ gin. “I thought you'd had liquor enough?” exclaimed 
Julia, aflame with resentment. “Oh, bother,” he answered crossly, 
“that was an hour ago.” He sat contemplating his massive 
limbs, in dull repose. He was the strongest man in the room: 
he knew the fact, good-humouredly, but what avail is the greatest 
strength that a woman’s laugh can break ? 

He got up again and slouched out. In the doorway he looked 
at his watch. Five minutes to ten. As he went tramping back 
along the slushy road to the Brocks’ outlying hovel, the distant 
chimes of Horstwyk faintly struck the hour. 

About halfway, at a turn of the road, he heard a couple of voices 
behind a hedge. “So, then, it’s settled for twelve to-night,” a 
man was saying. Barend stopped. 

“And that'll teach the skin-flint to play us tricks,” the speaker 
continued, “ You see, the richest part of it is, he can’t even run to 
the police. Why, hasn’t he told us all that his money is stolen 
already? Then, how can anyone steal it to-night ?” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed another voice. “ He ought to have 
waited till to-morrow.” 

“Hush. Twelve, mind you. Look sharp.” The principal 
speaker came breaking through the hedge, as Barend noisily 
turned the corner. The two rivals challenged each other in 
usual peasant fashion, by a suspiciously spoken “Good even.” 

“ Fistycuffs,” said Barend, “ were you waiting for me? Better 
not fight: I’m the stronger.” 


“Tm not waiting to fight you,” swore the bully, “I’m waiting 
for a girl.” 


In a lightning survey of the nearest cottages all possibilities 
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flashed across Barend’s brain. Liza’s hut,—thank Heaven !—was 
farthest off, a tumble-down shed by the dyke. 

“Tm waiting for a girl,” repeated Fistycuffs, “ something must 
have happened, for she’s always before time. The fun is to keep 
me waiting. I'll box her ears, if she don’t come soon.” 

“A nice girl she must be,” said Barend, scornfully, passing 
him. 

“So she is—so her mother thinks. And I. And—other 
people. I’m going to marry her someday, if I choose, so I 
don’t mind telling you her name.” He put himself in a posture 
of possible defence. “’Tis Liza Brock,” he said. Barend faced 
round. 

“Look here, you'd better fight me,” he said gently. “Better 
take your licking that way.” 

“Fight! Who's talking of fighting?” Fistycuffs began to 
retreat in alarm. “Don’t be a fool, Barend Everts! Why 
shouldn’t I marry a girl that’s in love with me? And, d—— me, 
I will!” 

- “Do,” said Barend, dropping his arm. He hastily continued 
his way. 

Presently a shadow slipped past him, along the shiny hedgerow. 
He turned with a flood of scorn beating against his teeth. But 
he only called : 

“Listen to me, Liza, a moment, please !” 

She crept back sullenly, angry under this exposure. “I haven’t 
got time,” she said, hurrying off. 

“You're not really going to marry Fistycuffs ?” 

“Yes, Iam. So now you know. Well—that’s what I'd like to 
have lots of money for!” 

“ Hist! He won’t make a good husband.” 

“He'll make a good husband to me.” 

“ For why ?” 

“For why? Because I love him, Barend Everts. Can’t you 
understand ?” 

“Hist! Don’t speak so loud. Well, you ain’t got the money 
at any rate. He'll have to wait a precious long time for that.” 
Suddenly he resolved that he would not help her to secure 
this worthless prize. But he was a clumsy reader of woman’s 
thoughts. 

“ You fool!” she answered. That was all. 

“Liza, you only think you love him. For your own sake, Liza, 
wait a few months and make sure !” 

He was frightened by the fury this suggestion aroused in 
her. “What affair is it of yours?” she cried, “ why I marry 
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and when! So mind your own business! I shall marry him in 
rags and be wretched, and love him for beating me because I’m 
as poor as himself! I shall love him because he’s wicked and 
worthless, and brutal, and a bully! Just as I hate you because 
—because you're so good, and a fool!” 

“Liza!” he cried with the cry of an animal in pain. 

She buried her face in both hands, sobbing. “I’m going to 
marry him in a fortnight’s time,” she murmured. “I wouldn’t 
wait—if I could.” 

“Could?” In spite of himself his voice roughened. 

“Ay: could. You talk as if you were some fine nobleman, 
instead of just Everts of the Hemel. Who are we—if you 
please?” She ran sobbing down the road. 

“My God!” said Barend Everts. Perhaps it was the first 
prayer he ever uttered. He thought no other thought till he 
stood in Mary Brock’s untidy roomn—the living room and sleeping 
room, the whole untidy dwelling. 

Mary Brock sat on a three-legged stool by the roaring fire. 
She had borrowed, from some neighbour, an armful of stolen 
sticks: the room was far too hot. Her clothes were inevitably 
dirty, but she had smoothed them somewhat, and damped her 
untidy hair into still more noticeable disorder. By taking off her 
cap she had unwittingly imparted a naked look to her head and 
shoulders ; about her surroundings there seemed a suggestion of 
putting to rights which made all the wrongs stand out. 

“So!” she said in welcome. She pointed to a couple of bloaters 
which lay, a brilliantly golden spot, upon the dimly illumined 
table. “I got those for you,” she said. “ Leastways, I was 
passing.” He sat down in silence, filling his mouth with the 
fish. 

“Well?” she said, without any sigh of impatience. In fact, 
she had waited until she saw that he had quite done with the 
bloaters. “Well?” He lay back, wiping his lips. Suddenly 
she turned round on him, her black eyes ablaze. 

“Oh no, hang it,” he answered, and thrust back his chair. 
“Why, Mary, I’m after your daughter! lLeastways ‘was.’” His 
great hands dropped beside his chair: everything about him 
seemed to fall. 


She dashed a log into the fireplace, scattering sparks and ashes 
far across the room. 

“You're just crazy!” he exclaimed roughly. “You always 
was. I can’t help your being crazy. Look here, Mary! Can 
you listen to me, like a woman that’s sane?” 

“Not if you tell stories, you cheat!” 
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“T never told stories to you and I never cheated you. I’ve 
come about the paper. I always told you I should never use it.” 

“Then let me have it back to give to a better man than 

ou.” 
‘ “ And this evening, at Joop Sloop’s, I told you that I would.” 

“So you see you lied all along!” 

He took no notice of her unreasoning spite, but continued 
calmly : “ Everything’s changed now. She don’t want me. She 
wants money. She don’t want me. That's certain.” 

“ You might have known that six months ago.” 

“Well, I didn’t. Not for certain. Not before to-night.” 

She kicked at the fire. “I’m glad,” she said, “glad, glad.” 

“No, you’re not: I don’t believe it. Oh, don’t begin shouting 
at me. I know exactly what you wanted and haven’t got.” 

He loosened his vest and, from some inner pocket, drew forth a 
faded pocket-book. Out of this he produced a bit of dingy paper. 
“ Here it is,” he said, spreading it carefully out upon the table and 
thereby adding a stain from his bloatered fingers. “ Here it is, 
just as you gave it me six months ago.” She snatched it up and 
made out the familiar words she could not have read : 

“This ts to certify that Widow Brock’s daughter Eliza is my 
child, Jan Hunxum.” And the place, and the date. 

“When you gave me that six months ago,” continued Barend, 
“you called it Liza’s dowry. You wanted me to use it against 
Jan Hunkum. All of a sudden, one night, you put it into my 
hand. ‘Here,’ you said, ‘ here’s Liza’s dowry.’ I was awful glad 
to have it, for I was awful sweet on Liza. Do you know why I 
was glad to have it? I'd have put it into the fire on the night of 
my wedding-day.” 

“Burnt it!” She rose, screaming. “Burnt it, you idiot! 
Burnt!” ~ 

“Bad names don’t break no bones, Mary, but they don’t, 
neither, sound as pretty as you seem to think they do. Well, 
there’s not going to be no wedding-day—leastways, not for me. 
And if Liza wants money that I needn’t share, she must have it— 
seems to me, she wants it quick! So let me see what I can do to 
help her. "Tisn’t a pleasant job, so I'll get it over at once.” 

“Barend,” said the woman by the fire, “you was always 
mighty particular, but if so be that everything’s over ’twixt you 
and Liza——” , 

“ Hist,” he said imperiously. The woman started: her dark 
cheeks sank. When she spoke again, her voice had changed to 
an accustomed beggar’s whine. “And the poor thing never doubts 
but she’s Luke Brock’s lawful daughter, and he gone a year and 
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more before her birth, and me a poor starving widow that ‘did’ 
for the wicked, wheedling, wealthy ” $he stopped. “God!” 
she burst out. “Now that he’s lost his money, you come with 
your stupid—or, listen to me! ”—her voice instinctively dropped 
to a whisper—* Did you take the money, Barend? You'll do the 


right thing by us. As soon as I heard, this morning, I thought 
that it must be you.” 


“Thank you,” said Barend. 

“But Liza!—she flew out in one of her rages! Barend, she 
says, ‘ll never catch nothing worth having but rabbits and hares.” 

“Did she say that?” 

“ Ay, she did. She knows what a fool you are.” 

Barend meditatively drew his finger through the grease of the 
empty dish. 

“Give me a third—no, a quarter, Barend. Then you can 
keep the rest and the dockyment and Liza, too,” 

Barend Everts stepped back roughly. “I haven’t got the 
money,” he said. “And I don’t want—d——, I can’t get—-the 
girl, Can’t you understand that I wouldn’t take a penny from 
any man or woman living. “Tis no fault of mine. I’m made 
that way.” 

“ But you'd take hares,” she interrupted spitefully. 

“Now that it’ll never be for me, in any case, I'll go to Jan Hunkum 
this night and get him to act a father’s part to Liza, if I can. 
He’s alive to-night, at any rate; the neighbours say he groaned 
allday. P’raps he’s ill. I don’t believe about the robbery. And 
supposing he was to die to-night, where’d Liza be? Penniless!” 
His eyes grew wistful: he was thinking. 

“ She'd have all the money,” said Mary Brock. 

He stared at her. ‘“ You don’t know Government,” he said. 
“Government don’t give poor folks money. By George, if Jan 
won’t act a father’s part to Liza, I'll tell him this bit o’ paper 
‘ll be stuck up to-morrow morning on the door of Horstwyk 
Church!” 


“The parson ‘d pull it off,” said Mary. Barend smiled down 
at his huge fists. 

“T shouldn’t do it, in course,” he said, “to bring shame on 
Liza! But ’tis a fair threat, and I hope it ’Il bring him round.” 

“What do you call a father’s part?” said Mary. 

“IT dunno. My father’s part was kicks.” 

“Td do it better myself!” cried Mary, springing up in sudden 
doubt. “ Always supposing the old rogue gets his money back ! 
You're that good-natured and simple, you don’t know money’s 
worth. ’d—I’d always made up my mind to wait till the moment 
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he was dead, then I’d have taken my dockyment straight to the 
Burgomaster, and he'd ’ave given me every penny of which my 
lawful daughter's father died possessed! She'll be a rich girl 
some day, will my lawful daughter. That’s why I wanted you to 
have her, Barend. And you could if you chose.” 

“In course I could,” retorted Barend moodily. “That’s why 
she’s sweet on Fistycuffs.” 

Mary Brock again kicked the faggots. “She's sweet on Fisty- 
cuffs, and when she’s done being sweet on Fistycuffs, she'll want 
to marry you!” 

“Td thank you for no man’s leavings.” 

“Please yourself. But when a man loves a woman like you 
love Liza, the best thing he can do is to love her for better and 
for worse. He can’t help himself—Lor! ‘Tis no man’s leavings, 
Mark my word! she loves you—and she’s in love with Fistycuffs. 
And if you weren’t a fool, you'd take what you can get.” 

“ And as I am a fool,” he cried, banging his fist on the table— 
“Give me that paper back, and let me go!” 

“Lord!” said the woman, in astonishment. Presently she 
held out the dirty scrap in silence. He took it, rose and buttoned 
it out of sight. 

“Never you talk,” he said, “of taking this to Burgomasters. 
Once Jan Hunkum is dead, ’tis a bit of waste paper.” 

She made no reply, turning her back on him, and on the light. 

“’Cause I know,” he continued, nettled. “For why? Oncea 
man dies—in our class of life—his mother goes to the lawyers. 
My mother—she came from beyond the Rhine, you know—she 
had an aunt that died and left a hundred thousand guilders—a 
hundred thousand guilders. There was thirteen heirs turned up 
and seven lawyers, and in all the five years till mother died she 
got two thousand paid her—and oh the heartsore and worry of 
getting that! She left it all inthe Bank at Dordrecht, and two 
years later they wrote to say it had all got lost in shares! Shares 
for the lawyers, I s’pose they meant, and for themselves and 
Government. We never gota penny. Oh that’s why I hate the 
sight of a broadcloth coat in the streets, Mary. If it belongs to 
the man inside—he’s stolen it !” 

She took no notice. 

In the doorway he stopped. “Kind thanks for the bloaters, 
Mary,” he said, and, as she neither turned nor answered him, he 
slammed the door. 


(To be continued.) 











